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FAMILIAR TALKS. © 


BY A. W. CHEEVER. 


Correspondents Answered. 


STRAWBERRY BLOSSOMS, BUT NO FRUIT. 

A year ago last September I set out a bed of 
good healthy plants, which rooted weil and grew 
thriftily last season—blossoming full, but bearing 
no fruit. Anyinformation on the subject will be 
gratefully received. G. Ss. 

Duxbury, Mass. 

Probably you set pistillate plants which have 
imperfect blossoms and will bear fruit only 
when grown in company with varieties that 
have staminate flowers. Among the pistillate 
varieties are the Crescent, Champion, Hovey, 
Jersey Queen, Manchester, Col. Cheney, Green 
Prolific and Jewell. Some of these, as the Cres- 
cent berry, will bear a moderate crop if few or 
no other varieties are near, while some of them 
will be almost entirely barren unless there are 
many staminate plants in the vicinity. The 
Charles Downing, Sharpless, Downer’s Prolific, 
Hervy Davis, Miner’s Prolific, Mrs. Garfield, 
Wilson, Jucunda, Old Iron Clad and Belmont 


roundiug c rcumstances. “If a quantity 


of these be set in a bed near the barren vines 
there may be an abundant fruitage. 


STIRRING THE SOIL IN SUMMER. 

Dr. Sturtevant made a gcod showing in favor 
of thorough tillage, at the Massachusetts board 
meeting at Easthampton, where there is alack o¢ 
water in the soil, but what would be the effect if 
there was too much water? If frequent stirring of 
the soil is sufficient to prevent capillarity there 
must be more air in the soiland a freer circulation. 
What would be the effect upon the moisture in the 
soil if the air was dry or contained less meisture 
than the soil? Is the only good obtained by tillage 
that which comes from preserving water from 
wasting, by destroying capillarity ? 

New Hampshire. READER. 

Few topics of interest can be exhaustively 
treated by one lecture. Dr Sturtevant confined 
himself to the discussion of the importance of 
supplying growing plants with a sufficient 
amount of moisture during the hot, dry weeks 
of our summers. At the same meeting Mr. 
Rawson discussed methods of irrigation by 
artificial means as by pumps and canals. Either 
speaker could have discussed with equal force 
the importance of draining surplus water from 
wet land. In Dr. Sturtevant’s late work he bas 
been particularly desirous of stimulating 
thought on the part of farmers rather than 
laying down set rules for action. By explaining 
the philosophy of cultivation so the cultivator 
will clearly understand it, he will be able to 
judge for himself when to stir the soil and when 
to let it alone. 

Stirring toe soil when the air is in condition 
to absorb moisture must always tend to dry 
such soil. Every farmer knows well that the 
top soil of a field plowed and repeatedly culti- 
vated in early spring is made drier, warmer and 
better fitted to receive the seed. Soil dries by 
turning and exposure, as does cut grass in hay 
time. Fifty years ago agricultural writers ad- 
vocated cultivation in dry weather to increase 
the moisture in our soils. Their belief was 
thata loose svil would absorb moisture from 
the air even in the hottest summer day. They 
did not advocate shaking up green hay in hot, 
dry weather to keep it from getting too dry 
They did not fully understand the why of soil 
stirring in seasons of drought. This work was 
left to later and more competent observers at 
the experiment stations. The present teaching 
is to stir only the top of the soil in dry weather, 
say One or two inches, and tomake this top lay- 
er so loose that water cannot rise through it by 
capillarity. If this be done this layer of loose 
dry soil will have the same effect on the soil 
below, in which are the feeding roots of the 
crop, as would a coyering of loose hay spread 
on the surface. The value of hay mulch has 
long been understood, but that one inch of loose 
soil, kept dry by frequent stirring, is almost as 
good is a comparatively new ideain agricul- 
tural teaching and practice. If stirring a soil 
to dry it stir deeply and often, but ifto retain 
moisture stir only the surface, and that as often 
as it becomes crusted by showers. 

A clear understanding of capillarity will en- 
able one to know when to cultivate for drying 
and when for retaining moisture. In early 
spring, soils are rarely made too dry by cultiva- 
tion, but the game amount of deep stirring dur- 
ing dry weather in summer might dry them so 
that seeds could not germinate. An inverted 
sod turned in summer is often dried as deeply 
as the plow was run. 

One objection to turning a compact scil in 
‘ate spring for planting summer crops is the 
danger from cutting off the connection with the 
moisture in the subsoil. The grass turned down 











makes a break through which the soil moisture 
cannot rise by capillarity. Heavy rolling might 
aid in restoring the connection. An interesting 
paragraph on this subject appears on the sixth 
page of this issue, from the Connecticut experi- 
ment station. 


BEETS FOR FEEDING SWINE. 

Will you please give your opinion on the nature 
of beets for shotes, and also to what extent they 
may be fed? A. C. Ke 

Among roots, beets stand next to potatoes in 
nutritive value. Potatoes contain an average of 
twenty-three percent of nutriment, varying 
somewhat according to ripeness and the condi- 
tion of the land upon which they grew. Beets 
contain from ten to sixteen percent, varying 
from similar causes ; carrots are rated at twelve 
percent nutritive matter ; parsnips, ten, and tur- 
nips, six percent. That is to say, turnips have 
ninety-four pounds of water, ash, and other 
waste matter in every one hundred pounds, 
while good beets have eighty-four pounds, and 
potatoes, seventy-seven pounds. Roots of any 
kind have too small a proportion of nutriment 
to render them an econumical food for swine, 
unless fed in connection with corn meal or other 
concentrated foods. 

A few farmers, keeping swine for breeding 
purposes, have been able to make raw beets goa 
long way in wintering sows and other store 
swine, but the number who have done so is 
comparatively small, and their example has not 
created much of a sensation. One difficuly has 
been, and it is quite a serious one, that few 
swine will eat beets either raw or cooked till they 
have been trained to it by starvation or other- 
wise. Swine can be taught to eat almost any- 
thing by putting them in a pen with food they 
must eat or starve. In looking over a large col- 
lection of agricultural books, I find but one ac- 
count of successful feeding of beets to swine. 
Neither Harris nor Coburn mention beets as food 
for the pig. Roots are worth more for other 
stock than for swine, as is also clover which 
pigs will iive on when forced toit. If swine 
can be persuaded to eat beets atew pounds given 
daily will certainly do them good, as will pota- 
toes or clover ; but here in New England the hog, 
if kept at a profit, must be fed largely on what 
would otherwise be wasted,—such as skimmed 
milk or whey from the dairy, house wastes, and 
the like. 

The profit fiom feeding hogs is too small to 
allow of keeping them a single month, week, or 
day when they are not gaining flesh or increas- 
ing in number. The “store” hog, in the old- 
time meaning of that term, is a pauper,—an in- 
cumbrance to any farmer who keeps him through 
a long winter with little or no gain in weight. 
We must convert pigs into hogs as rapidly as 
we reasonably can in order to make anything at 
swine feeding at prices that usually rule. 

Nine or ten months is as long as a pig needs 
to live to make a good salable and profitable 
hog, and when slaughtered at that age ata weight 
ot from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
pounds, they should pay well for their keeping, 
but if one attempts to keep them chiefly on 
coarse and comparatively innutritious food they 

5 reach the above- 
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Beets and other roots will pay better fed to 


dairy cows, then their milk, after the cream 
has been removed, will make better food for 
swine. Thus, then, there will be an income trom 
the butter and another from the pork, or a 
double profit from the beets. 

If others have had better success in feeding 
beets to swine, the readers of these columns will 
be glad to learn the secret of such success. 


FARMERS’ MEETINGS. 





WHAT OUR REPOKTERS HEARD. 


AN ENCOURAGING VIEW OF NEW ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE. TOO MANY HAVE NO LOVE 
OF THEIR BUSINESS. WHAT IS A FARMER'S 
LIVING WORTH? LACK OF BUSINESS METH- 
ODS. ORANGE GROVES. THE INTELLIGENCE 
OF A COMMUNITY MUST RULE; THE END 
JUSTIFYING THE MEANS. SHORTER HOURS 
AND MORE CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT ON THE 
FARMS. THIRTY-FIVE YEARS FOR ONE FAR- 
MER. 


Small Farms and How to Make Them 
Pay. 

A cheerful picture of life on a small well-con- 
ducted farm was presented at the farmers’ 
meeting in Ploughman hal! last Saturday by 
Mr. Lysander 8S. Richards of Marshfield. Mr. 
Richards was formerly a city resident, but 
losing his health he retired to the country with 
a good bank account; having a taste for 
farming he purchased about twenty acres twelve 
of which he has brought under a bigh state of 
cultivation and made to support himself and 
family of four. He makes his land richer every 
year by putiing on more than he takes off. Out- 
door life has restored his health. He believes 
that the majority of large farmers are “land 
poor” which makes them feel that farming is 
the meanest business on earth. His advice to 
to such is: fence off twenty acres for cultivation 
and let the balance run up to wood. Too much 
land tends to tardiness in planting and harvest- 
ing and consequent waste or loss of crop. For 
instance, his corn last season was planted early, 
pushed along by liberal use of fertilizers, and 
weil ripened and harvested, while most of his 
neighbors lost theirs. Hespoke particularly of 

FARM ECONOMIES 
and recommended feeding corn in the ear, cut- 
ting corn fodder into three or four inch lengths, 
curing it nicely and storing early before the 
fall rains, raising all the corn one uses, raising 
an abundance of fruit of all kinds for family 
use, thus avoiding a large outlay for meats. 
Every tarmer can have fruit the year round. 
The Bidwell and Charles Downing strawberry, 
Cuthbert raspberry, Wachusett blackberry and 
Moore’s Early and Worden grapes were named 
as satisfactory tor home use in his locality. He 
has had good success with native or seedling 
peaches planted in poultry yards. Having se- 
cured « supply for home use and learned how 
to grow the best quality, he has found a mar- 
ket for the surplus. Boston has proved a good 
market tor extra choice products, but the poor- 
est for orcinary stuff. He advised buying fam- 
ily supplies at wholesale as far as possible and 
at the proper season of the year. Give butchers 
the go-by in winter when a quarter of beef 
from the city will keep good several weeks. 
Twenty-five hens pay well while a large flock 
may prove a loss. Poultry manure spread 
broadcast with fertilizer in drill is good for 
corn. Every farmer should be a mechanic and 
do his tinkering in winter and never be inter- 
1upted or delayed for repairs in the busy sea- 
son. A good set of tools and a room to use 











them are a good investment. 
on being 


Much depends 


A GOOD SALESMAN. 


Learn to sell as well as to raise farm products. 
Put up goods in attractive style and keep ac- 
count of transactions. In short, do business in 
& business style, pay as you go, wait till you 
have the money earned before spending it, and 
avoid store accounts and mortgages above al! 
things. Better five on the cora crop as did our 
grandparents till able to do better. It is tbe 
man rather than the occupation that carries 
“hayseed.” Do not get more irons in the fire 
than can be attended to at the right time. Do 
not be afraid to change when changes are called 























the paper made frequent references to reports of 
labor commissioners in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and the following figures were 
submitted, on the basis of a family ot five: 


Peeeecuecerse e « « 9870 
Bhs 0 6066 6 6b 0 Oo 0's e's oes 100 
ee a ae ee 
For house furnis\ings, making good wear 
and tear of furniture, bedding, crockery, 
Oto. «i. 
War Gel... 2.0.0.0 0.6.0 
For personal use ofteam...+.s++see8 
Church, societies, education, including books, 
newspapers and music a 
Luxuries, vacation, charity, medical atiend- 
ance and sundries. ...s+e-. 
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ics in middle life or past hardly own any more 
than their house. The farmer’s wealth grows 
as the oak grows. 

Mr. B. P. Ware thought the essayist should 
have compared farmers with professional men 
rather than laborers and mechanics. He be- 
lieved that it could be shown that the farmer 
lives as well and brings up his family as well as 
the man with an income of $2,000 per year. 

Mr. J. P. King spoke 


AN EMPHA1IC WORD FOR NEW ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE, 


and for the encouragement of young men in 
farming. 


This estimated cost of a farmer’s living! Mr. Aaron Low of Essex thought farmers did 
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attend agricultural meetings. If, with all these 
helps, you find you cannot succeed, quit the 
farm, for not all fools can make good farmers 
in these days when brains are required. Com- 
mon sense is essentia), also a love for the busi- 
ness. Eternal vigilance is the price of pro- 


ducts. 
DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. P. Sampson of Bedford emphasized 
the importance of planning to have a constant 
income through the year. Farmers 30 miles or 
more from the city have the advantage of 
cheaper lands. One man may afford to leave 
an upplowed strip at the end of his fields for 
the horse to turnin when cultivating between 
the rows, but those near the city can suffer no 
such waste. They would plant on top of the 
walls if they could find anything that would 
grow there. Eachshould grow crops adapted 
to his locality and circumstances. It does not 
pay to try to become a millionaire on a farm if 
it does anywhere else. He had no doubt that 
his wife could set out as good a dinner as Van- 
derbilt’s high-salaried French cook. He sold 
asparagus last spring to the value of $500, and 
he could well afford to pay Mr. Bowker $75 
this spring for fertilizer to keep up the fertility 
ofthe bed. There is no harm in buying on 
_ereuit if the thing is not overcone. Too mary 
spoil their credit neediessly. 

Mr. J. P. King of Peabody said nearly all his 
neighbors who work small farms succeed, while 
hardly one in twenty-five villagers make a 
success. During the thirty-five years he had 
lived in his tewn not a single pauper farmer had 
ever crogsed the threshold of the poorkouse, 
TOO MANY SPEAK ILL OF THEIR BUSINESS. 

Mr. F!etcher of New Hampshire, said it made 
him sick to see boys coming from his state to 
Boston where so few can get an honest living. 
But they keep coming even though driven to 
live on a crust of bread and sleep on the 
common. Parents are at fault. Too many 
hate to work, have no love for their business 
and skin their farms till they are not worth 
working. Too many farmers lack energy, do 
not put work into their business, have no 
faculty to make a market, not more than one in 
100 know how to pick and pack a barrel of 
apples. If they knew their business better and 
worked together they could bring the railroads 
to their aid. 

Mr. Samuel Hawkes of Saugus thought hay 
and milk making was threatened in his locality 
by the charges for marketing. Land is grow- 
ing up to wood so there is no danger of a short 
supply of fuel. 

A Business View of Farming, 
was the subject upon which Mr. George M. 
Whitaker of the Farmer and Homes spoke at 
the Essex agricultural society’s last institute for 
this season, at Peabody. The paper was an ef- 
fort to prove that similar amounts of skill and 
capital pay as well in agriculture as in other 
kinds of business. By way of introducticn the 
speaker said that a person is not always a good 
judge of the comparative status of his own oc- 
cupation; the hard and tiresome drudgery of 
any business is ever present in an emphatic 
manner to those who follow it, but less conspic. 
uous to others, while the pleasant features are 
usually prominent and a source of envy or dis- 
content to those in other occupations. It is 
human nature to grumble, and grumblers are 
found in every department of industry. 
CHARGED TO THE FARM. 

The speaker then alluded to the lack of pre- 
cise debit and credit accounts among farmers, 
and proceeded to elaborate one to fit the case of 
the average Massachusetts farmer. The reports 
of corporations, where large sums are aggre- 
gated under one management, and many econ- 
omies are thereby possible, show that the earn- 
ings of different kinds of capital range from two 
to four percent. The census reports the average 
farm investment to be $5,000, and, assuming 
four percent as a fair rate of interest, there is 
first $200 to be charged to the farm. 

Second, as to wages: The essayist consid- 
ered that, taking into accouat the skill of the 
average farmer with his assurance of steady 
work the year round and no danger of discharge, 
a fair estimate would be $800 per year. In ad- 
dition to that $200 was added for whatever farm 
labor the wife and children may do, the three 
items to be charged to the farm aggregating 
$1,200. 

CREDITED TO THE FARM. COST OF LIVING. 

In estimating the matter of credits there is an 
element of confusion from the large proportion 
of the farmer’s living that comes from his farm. 
A mechanic working for $600 or $700 a year 
and living beyond his income would claim that 
he was making $600 or $700 a year, although 
unable to live upon that amount. A farmer 
supporting a family in good circumstances, but 
not getting ahead, too often claims that the 





farm is not paying at all. 
In estimating the value of the farmer’s living, 
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therefore aggregates $800, which was claimed to 
be a very moderate and reasonable estimate, 
as the Connecticut labor commissioner esti- 
mates the expenses of a common laborer’s fam- 
ily in that state at $720, and similar Massa- 
chusetts investigations at $754,while the farmer 
lives very much better than either. 

On the basis of these estimates, with $1200 
charged the farm and $800 credited it for per- 
sonal expenses, the average farmer should get 
ahead about $400 per year, to do as well as he 
would do with his skill and investment in some 
other kind of business (‘getting ahead” being 
the real criterion of the financial! prosperity of 
any person, rather than the showing of large 
figures for salaries or profits). The estimate of 
personal expense is so low that it might easily be 
over-run one or two hundred dollars, reducing 
the $400 by that amount. This consideration 
also eliminates all sentimental phases of the 
case and makes no estimate of such incidental 
benefits as increased health, greater indepen- 
dence, and better moral and physical surround- 
ings for the education of children. 

This amount that the average farmer ought 
to get ahead need not be represented by actual 
cash on hand, but if it exists in increased fer- 

of the soil, new buildings, more stock or 
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Corporations frequently put their profits iuto 
new buildings or machinery rather than divi- 
dends. 


DOES THE FARMER GET AHEAD IN PROPORTION 
TO HIS SKILL? 


The speaker expressed himself very positively 
of the belief that the average farmer does 
get ahead the amount specified, and mentioned 
a number of cases to prove this point. The 
statement of an average means that many will 
fall below it as well as some exceed it, and the 
thought was advanced that where farmers tall 
below this average it may not disprove the 
main point of the essay, for then arises the 
question whether those farmers who are less 
successful do not have inferior skil), and are not 
getting as good a return for their labor and 
capital as they could anywhere else. 

The New York dairy commissioner presents 
figures from 1200 butter and cheese factories, 
averaging 350 cows to a factory, whereby it is 
shown there are hundreds of cows in that State 
which do not pay the cost of the food. A promi- 
nent Vermont dairyman says that one-half of 
the cows in that State are supporting the other 
half. These and other figures were quoted to 
show that many persons are engaged in agri- 
culture without a sufficient amount of skill to 
secure success in this or any other business. 

On the other hand, increased amounts of 
skill and capital pay increased profits. The 
above named profit from the best half of the 
Vermont farms shows that where there is a 
high degree of skill there must be a correspond- 
ing degree of profit. 

The conclusion was that the hope of New 
England agriculture depends upon increased 
skill more than anything else. Senseless, 
chronic grumbling—a yearning after the unat- 
tainable—is cheap and wicked; but we should 
encourage the reasonable, intelligent discontent 
which creates a desire to improve, to increase 
tue productiveness of fields and herds, and 
which is never satisfied with present achieve- 
ments but is ever pressing on to do better and 
better. The ambition that stimulates us to 
surpass ourselves is honorable andcommendable. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Albert Kimball of Bradford who has had 
an experience as a manufacturer and as farmer, 
endorsed the essay, contrasted the many faii- 
ures in business and the few in farming, and 
said that if he was a young man beginning life 
with his present experience he would go into 
farming. 

Mr. Wm. B. Carleton of Danvers said the 
paper was carefully prepared, but that the fig- 
ures—though they didn’t lie—were misleading. 
It was his experience that farmers don’t live as 
well as persons of a similar class in the cities. 
Yet he admitted that too many farmers did not 
adopt business methods, and many city busi 
ness men with no agricultural knowledge 
bought farms and made them pay, simply be- 
cause they applied business methods. He em- 
phasized the importance of young men on the 
farm having a square business understanding 
with the old folks. 

Mr. A. W. Cheever said he was well satisfied 
with his success in farming and thought it was 
as great as it would have been in any business. 
It is a mistake to undertake too much on too 
many acres with too litttle knowledge. 

Mr. Samuel Hawkes of Saugus thought that 
taking a miscellaneous lot of boys and a period of 
years it would be found that those who went in- 
to farming would be worth more than those 
who went into shops and stores. Many mechan- 
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not give the farm enough credit for their living ; 
though the past season has been a poor one, all 
kinds of business have their dull seasons, and 
there is as much that is encouraging in farming 
as in anythiug else. 

Mr. N. P. Perkins of Wenham doubted 
whether the average farmer got ahead $400 each 
year, and thought $100 would be nearer the 
figures ; he also thought that farmers don’t live 
as well as other people. 

Kev. O. S. Butler or Georgetown thought that 
any business is a success with the right man in 
the right place. It is the man and not the busi- 
ness that is essential. If young people are 
properly fitted for the business which appeals to 
their tastes, farming will take care of itself. 
Men usually find their proper place. 

Mr. Hill of Arlington thought farmers did as 
well as business men generally ; he knew of none 
who had failed and of only two who were mort- 
gaged. He knew of many cases where the boy 
who staid on the farm had been obliged to pay a 
very large price for the shares of brothers and 
sisters, when the father’s estate was settled... 

Mr. James Cheesman very warmly compli- 
mented the paper of the morning and on motion 
of Mr. F. H. Appleton the secretary of the State 
board of agriculture was requested to publish 


report. 
A Trip To Florida. 

Last week Tuesday afternoon, Mr. B. P. 
Ware told the Essex agricultural society some 
ot the things he saw and heard during his 
recent tripto Florida. This state is principally 
known to northerners on account of its orange 
groves. Oranges are not strictly a native fruit, 
but those now growing wild started from seed 
left here by the early Spanish missionaries. 
There are about a hundred and fifty distinct 
varieties of oranges grown in Florida, but prob- 
ably the Dummet (dcveloped under glass by 
Mr. Rivers, a leading tiorist a nurseryman of 
London, and extensively budded by Dr. Dum 
met), known to us as the Indian river orange 
and in Florida by half a dozen different names, 
is thus tar possessed of the best points. 

There are not less than 400,000 acres devoted 
to orange culture and not more than one-thir- 
tieth of the trees are in bearing condition. At 
least 3,000,000 boxes of the fruit have been 
shipped from Florida this year. The Florida 
product will be increased several fold in a few 
years, and then occurs the question—Will the 
demand equal the supply? The speaker be 
lieved that with a high tariff ($1 per box is 
proposed), improved consumption, lower prices, 
and vastly increased transportation facilities, 
the problem would be satisfactorily settled. 


OTHER CROPS 


may be raised in Florida besides oranges, and 
when the trees are young it is advantageous to 
plant vegetables among them, for the ground 
has to be thoroughly cultivated. Strawberries 
have brought $1 and $2 per quart this winter, 
and the vines continue to bear for four months. 
Many vegetables are profitably and successiully 
grown, and Mr. Ware believed the country to 
offer good facilities for dairying. There are 
thousands of acres of land there for sale; but 
the speaker particularly cautioned northerners 
about buying of unscrupulous agents, for hun- 
dreds have been swindled. 

A particularly interesting part of Mr. Ware’s 
talk was his allusion to 


RACE DIFFICULTIBS. 
From conversation with many southern men he 
was lead to believe that the leading and best 
people south desire friendly relations with the 
north, and that they are earnest, honest, intelli- 
gent and patriotic. Their manipulations of the 
ballot are to protect themselves from ignorant, 
incompetent and vicious men led on by design- 
ing demagogues. ‘These suutherners do what a 
majority ot northern people would do under 
similar circumstances— plan to have the intelii- 
gence and respectability of a community govern 
it. Mr. Ware described at length some of the 
ways in which the negro vote is suppressed 
“legally.” One way is to have a separate ballot- 
box for each office to be filled; the negroes are 
told the order in which to deposit their ballots ; 


the boxes are then transposed, the ballots are 
put in the wrong boxes. Again the one in 
charge of the boxes will crowd down the ballots 
with @ sharp pencil and later these ballots are 
thrown out because mutilated. Still another 
way is to drop from the voting list the names of 
several hundred negroes; atime is advertised 
for a hearing for replacing names erroneously 
stricken off; and at the hearing so much time 
is occupied with trivial questions that only a 
very few have an opportunity to be registered 
before the advertised hour has gone. 


Farm Help. 


The important subject of farm help was cis- 
cussed recently at the Boston market gardeners 
association. An interesting paper was read by 
Mr. John Crosby from which we abst...ct the 


following : ' 
Living as we do under a national govern- 


ment which makes eight hours a day’s labor 
ior al: its employes, and under a state goverp- 
ment which makes ten hours a day’s labor for 
all engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries, what is the result? The govern- 
ment positions are a)! filled, the workshops and 
factories are ful), and the farmers complain 
that help is scarce and poor. 


TEN HOURS A DAY. 


Now is the ten hour rule practicable on the 
farm? Forty years ago a day’s work was from 
sunrise to sunset in the longest days ot summer 
and if by design or mismanagement on the part 
of the employer, the load for the next morning’s 
market was delayed that some job might be 
finished, it was not uncommon for all hands to 
work till eight, nine or even teno’clock. This 
was not considered unreasonable. Why? Be- 
cause every one worked so. 

Now many of the farmers have adopted the 
ten hour law rule. Some require from 6 a. m. 
to 6 or 6:30 Pp. m., while the most exacting re- 
quire from 5 a. Mm. to 6 Pp. m. 

The future on American farms will be less 
hours of labor, more time for 1ecreation, more 
time for mental culture for those so inclined, 
and more time for dissipation to those who in- 
cline in that direction. The fair inference is 
that where constant employment is given, and 
the same hours of labor required as in other 
industries, the causes of trouble will cease. 
and labor will seek for employment in farming 
as in other occupations. 


LACK OF CONSTANT EMPLOYMENT. 


The difficulties arising trom want of constant 
employment are greater, than from the length of 
day, if indeed they can be solved. Theman 
employed for eight months on the farm, with 
the prospect of four idle months before him, 
will be very apt to be looking for a winter’s job 
before his time is out, and if he secures one, 
perhaps in the mill or factory close by, he will 
leaye, perhaps when he is most needed. Can you 
blame him? And when he gets into the factory 
he is lost as a farm hand. As long as business 
is good, and men generally employed, this class 
of farm help must largely be supplied trom im- 
migration, and Castle Garden and other like 
places must be resorted to as they now are in 
many places in New England. — 

Some system is needed on every farm. As 
things are now, no uniform system can be 
adopted while one farmer wants thirteen hours, 
and another is willing to take ten hours as a 
day’s work. When farm help is placed on an 
equality with help in other industries, in re- 
gard to hours of labor, and wages (and the 
wages of good farm help is now equal to that 
in many industries, and more than in others), 
and an assurance of constant employment, then 
the farmer can expect to secure al! the help he 
needs, selecting what are good. 

When these conditions exist, more men will 
be found seeking employment on our farms, 
not merely for the wages they receive, but for 
the knowledge they acquire, enabling ‘hem to 
start for themselves on one of the many cheap 
farms for sale throughout New England. Also 
more of the young men will be induced to stay 
on the farm when tney see that farming is con- 
ducted like other business. 

There is a greater variety in farm work than 
in any other occupation, and there is a better 
chance on a farm fcr an industrious and frugal 
man to save his earnings and buy a farm apd 
go into business for himself, than in any other 
occupation ; and many of the men employed on 
} Our farms have purchased farms for themseives 
and have done well. 


THE DISCUSSION. 


Mr. W. W. Rawson of Arlington employs 
thirty men the year round and is thus enabled 
to get good help. When men know employ- 
ment can be obtained the year round it stands 
them in hand to give good service. The price 
ot wages is equal to thatin many mechanical 
trades, but the hours are usually longer— 

twelve hours per day. Stopping work at six 
c ; . -. wu 


Mr. Uros vy ugiiv li ox "el uksco 
ty-four as much as man ought to work, if it is 
necessary to get up early in the morning in order 
to have the vegetables gathered in the cool of 
the morning, — he thought that could he ar- 
ranged somewhat as the hours of horse-car help 
are arranged,—they workten hours in twelve 
hours; but with farm helpit would be ten hours 
in twelve or fourteen hours. 379 m4 

Mr. Sullivan of Revere finds that his best 
help is what he employs the year round. 
When he gets a good man he takes him into his 
confidence, tells him just the situation; by so 
doing his men teel an interest in their work. 
His hours of work are from6a M. until 6.30 
Pp. M., With an hour for dinner. He would not 
board his farm help as it makes slaves of the 
women folks. 

Mr. Allen of 


Arlington would pay good 
prices and get 


GOOD LONG DAY'S WORK. 


A perfect understanding with help when hiring 
them is advantageous; tella man what is ex- 
pected and pay him a price that he will be sat- 
isfied with. Eleven hours’ labor out-doors is 
not so fatiguing as eight hours in-doors. 

J. J. H. Gregory of Marblehead takes his men 
in friendly confidence, thus avoiding dissatis- 
taction among them. He employs Nova Scotia 
help and works them ten hours per day at the 
monthly wages of $38. 

Mr. Hillof Arlington employs his experienced 
help the year round at $40 per month. He has 
one man whom h? has employed thirty-five 
years and paid over $15,000. This man has 
most of the time driven his manure wagon, aud 
during all this time not one cent has been paid 
in damages on the road. He does not dock the 
lost time of his men, unless he is a shirking 
man. The teamster above referred to he pays 
$45 per month. 

Joseph Stone of Watertown has a teamster 
that has been with him twenty-seven years. 





ERTEL’S VICTOR HAY PRESS. 


We present on this page an illustration of 
Ertel’s Victor hay press, manufactured by 
Messrs. Geo. Erte) & Co., Quincy, Ill. The Ertel 
Victor baling press is 15 feet long, mounted 
upon four wheels, thoroughly braced and sup- 
ported with truss rods running its entire length, 
and is built of four sizes, making bales 14x18, 
16x18, 16x20 and 18x22 inches, of variable 
length to suit. The machine in its work is 
doub.e-acting, or, in other words, a charge of 
hay or straw is fed into it at each turn of the 
horse or team which travels back and forth 
upon less than half acircie. 1t is continually 
discharging its bales as they are made and tied 
through its open bale chamber, all of which is 
done without stopping. Its compound power 
is most scientifically arranged and improved, 
simply three links are used connecting the 
power head to the pitman. By the compound 
lever power used in this press, the team has a 
leverage of 132to1, or in other words, if the 
horse or team pulls 1,000 pounds, a pressure of 
132,000 pounds is placed upon the material 
being pressed when the pitman is drawn over 
the centre, thereby in:uring bales very compact 
and of great density. 

The machine is fed with fork from top with 
pertect ease, or the operator can stand on a bale 
of hay with his body protruding through hole 
in table, arranged for that purpose, and thus 
feed the press by hand very successfully, with- 
out stopping or lifting the hay, a decided ad 
vantage in windy weather. The farmer, and 
indeed all of us, may thank the inventor of the 
| hay press for his ingenuity and persistent effort 
to give the public a machine that enables the 
shipper of hay and straw to place in an ordi 
nary car sufficient weight to reduce the freight 
to the same per hundred weight as grain, thus 
doing away with the excessive freight charges 
of former years. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A. PF. HUNTER. 


More about Ducks. Care “f Ducklings, 
Breeds, etc. 


We should advise any person to commence 
with the stock itself rather than with the egg. 
There are many risks to run when one starts 
with the eggs, as breakage from careless ex- 
pressmen, infertility and unsuccessful incuba- 
tion. If we purchase live stock we know from 
what we are breeding, are enabled to feed and 
care for the old birds so as to insure good fertile 
eggs, and if by any ill fortune we lose a batch 
or two of eggs, we can procure more at the 
mere cost ot the feed. 

HOW SHALL WE FEED? 

The duck egg is very large and rich and it 
naturally follows that we must furnish a variety 
and sufficient quantity of the best food. Let 
the morning meal be a scalded mixture (if 
thoroughly cooked so much the better) of bran, 
ground oats, corn meal, and some kind of 
vegetables, as boiled potatoes, turnips, beets or 
carrots. Give the mash in the proportion of 
four parts bran, two parts ground oats and one 
part corn meal. Occasionally add a handful of 
ground oyster shells and ground bone, with 
three or four handfuls of ground beef scraps. 
Season lightly with salt and pepper. Desic- 
cated fish is excellent for laying ducks. A pint 
of Chicago gluten meal, cotton seed meal or 
linseed meal mixed with the other feed and 
given to twenty-five ducks will be found very 
beneficial. At noon give a little whole wheat 
and oats and at night all the whole corn they 
will eat with arelish. Take care that an abun- 
dance of pure water is supplied at all times. 
It is well to tack laths over the feeding and 
drinking troughs, to prevent the waste of food 
and water. Skim milk and butter mill will 
give better results when fed to ducks than when 
thrown to the pigs. In summing up we would 
say, feed liberally on good, rich food and we 
may have good reason to expect fertile eggs. 

When the flock is small the number of eggs 
received per day will nearly or quite equal the 
total number of layers, and this will continue 
during the laying period, which lasts generally 
until sometime in June or July. 

WHICH METHOD OF INCUBATION? 

Shall we hatch withincubatorsorhens? The 
answer to this varies much with the location, 
condition, and intention of the poultryman. If 
he purposes raising broilers and half-grown 
ducklings for the early trade, an incubator is 
indispensable; but, if he proposes merely to 
breed in moderate numbers for the later trade, 
the hen will fill the bill, and probably this lat- 
ter plan will suit the farmer much better, inas_ 
much as the successful management of incu- 
bators requires some degree of proficiency and 
skill. No amount of cramming or theory upon 
the subject will remove the necessity of practical 
information, and it will be found true in this as 
in every other occupation,—that success comes 

‘from experiefice 

If it is intended to hatch in the natural way it 
is better to use the hen rather than the duck, 
inasmuch as the hen sits better and the duck is 
not interrupted in her laying. Make a good 
nest in a quiet spot and don’t set more than 
eight eggs if the weather is cold. Feed whole 
corn and place within reach good clean water, 
plenty of gravel, and a good dust bath. Tobac- 
cotine in the nest is an excellent preventive of 
vermin. The period of incubation is thirty 
days. Water 102° Fah. should be sprinkled on 
the eggs the last few days to aid the ducklings 
in breaking the shell. After the weather has 
grown warm, it is found that duck’s eggs are 
very fertile and they will frequently hatch over 
90 percent. 

HINTS ON CARE OF DUCKLINGS. 

For twenty-four hours after hatching they 
need no food whatever, and are better off with- 
out it. The second day after hatching, feed 
mash of bran and ground oats, with a little 
corn meal mixed with milk. Don’t feed wet, 
sloppy food, and have the feeding troughs clean. 
Hard-boiled eggs are greatly relished by them, 
and it is well to use the infertile eggs in this 
way. By examining the eggs on the fourth 
day of incubation, the infertile ones ean readily 
be detected. As the ducklings grow older they 
may be fed wheat, oats, and cracked corn. 
They should be fed often, andall they will eat 
with a relish. They are enormous feeders, but 
they make good use of what they consume. 
Feed a liberal quantity of green food and beef 
scraps. They should be grown, fattened, and 
killed as soon as possible, as they lose flesh 
after reaching their best condition, and will 
bring more at nine or ten weeks old, if properly 
grown, than they will later on. 


BREEDS OF DUCKS. 


The Pekin, as its name implies, is of Chinese 
origin. It is the most popular duck of this 
country, and doubtless deservedly so, though 
we regard the Aylesbury and Rouen of great 
merit, and think if they were carefully bred 
they would be found fully the peers of the 
Pekin. We have had some experience with the 
Brazilian, and have had opportunity to compare 
them with the Pekin. Birds of each variety 
were hatched at the same time, kept together 
until maturity, and fed exactly the same food, 
“ When killed the Pekin showed scarcely any fat ; 
* the Brazilian was small-boned, plump, and fat, 
‘2 %~eighing a pound or more than the former. 
L-This variety reminds one of the Game, being 
2 very heavy for its size. Grown drakes weigh 
“trom nine to eleven pounds. 


“ 67 q"eonclusion we would urge all whose loca- 


ition admits to try a few ducks, if only for home 
10 qee\cand wewish you all success in the under- 
S! takifig. Myron. 


4 Hints from Our Exchanges. 
"4 PBW DUCK NOTES. 
diiw BAGS prefer, ale in a corner of the house 
op 98 ‘the A gor, , This is one reason why the floor 
» o#bould, be well, litters d with straw. 
dy They can, be induced to lay in nests if a row 
yi08 low, boxes with clean hay or straw, and nest 
yn Q8B5 in,them, be placed along one side of the 
i phquse,,.) The sides,of the nests should not be 
) Over Joux inches high, 
not, Dacks lay, Nery, early in the morning, as a 
sd) bale, and,should be kept in their pen until they 
urbane Mepgsited their eggs. If permitted to have 
‘duitheir, jiberty..they will drop one-half of them 
.y@long:the, streams and in the meadows where 
whey FOAM. oy)... 
If they have free range, feed lightly in the 
morning, and be sure to feed them regularly 


every night, so they will not forget to come 
home. 

Ducks confined in yards need a plentiful sup. 
ply of green food, such as cut grass and vege- 
tables, and some meat. They also require 
plenty of water to drink and enjoy a bath about 
fifty times a day. This latter, however, is not 
essential. 

A good plan of watering ducks that have no 
natural streams or ponds to resort to, is to hol- 
low out a round or oval pond of moderate 
dimensions and lay cement right on the earth. 
It this ¢dan be connected with a pump by pipes, 
it can be filled daily with little labor. If con- 
nected with the water spouts of a building it 
will be flushed, cleansed and filled at every 
rain-fall. 

Ducklings do much better to be confined for 
a week or two in a moderate sized pen. Make 
a pen around the coop by setting foot-wide 


boards on edge. 
Set a pan or a trough full of water by them 


while eating and take it away as soon as they 
have finished their meal. Fee: often, six times 
a day when young. Pat gritty sand in the 
water. 

Keep young ducks from paddling or swim- 
ming in cold waver.—Farm Journal. 

AYLESBURY DUCKS. 

The Aylesbnry, though hardly so prolific as 
the Pekin in number of eggs laid, and though 
it does not attain the size of the Rouen, yet for 
early marketing it is certainly the most profita- 
ble, for it will attain killing weight some weeks 
sooner than either of the breeds named. I have 
frequently killed spring ducklings eight weeks 
old weighing 4 to 44 pounds. Only a rapidly 
maturing bird could grow to this size in the 
time named. Ducklings increase in value unti! 
the last week in May, when they take the con- 
verse track, and the difference in returns of May 
15th and Jane 15th is. remarkably great. There- 
fore, as the fact is, if Aylesbury and Rouen 
ducklings were hatched on the same date, the 
former in time to be ready by May 15th, the lat- 
ter would probably not be ready until June 
15th, so that the advantage the Aylesbury has 
is most apparent. In common fairness, it must 
be mentioned that the Rouen attains a much 
greater size when older, and for Christmas 
ducks it is usually preferred. 

In general shape the Aylesbury very much 
resembles the Mallard and the Rouen, except 
that it is rather longer in the body, and both 
in reality and appearance does not seem 60 
deep in keel. The head is long and snaky, 
and the tail pointed, with the curled feather 
which is characteristic of the drake. The legs 
are placed midway in the body, which seems to 
be equally balanced on them, giving the boat 
or gondola shape, which is a distinguishing 
feature between the Aylesbury and the Pekin. 
The plumage is pure white throughout, and the 
lustre of some of the specimens shown is very 
wonderful. 

The bill is the great point of the Aylesbury, 
and very few can exhibit specimens perfect in 
this respect. The color requisite for the ex- 
hibition pen is a very delicate flesh tint, with 
that pink semi-transparency seen in the nail of 
sninfant. To iasure success, plenty of water, 
clean gravel (free from anything of the nature 
of iron), and plenty of shade are necessary, 
The sun is the great enemy to the bill, and the 
plumage also, for it turns both yellow. A cer- 
tain amount of risk must be run during the 
breeding season, for confinement at such a time 
would scarcely do, but with care the thing may 
be managed without much difficulty.” 

The Aylesbury is most valuable for crossing, 
and exercises a very great infinence in improv- 
ing the quality of flesh and the early maturity 
of the progeny. Some time ago a breeder told 
me that by crossing Aylesburys into his Pekins 
he obtained birds two pounds heavier at the 
same age, than the pure Pekins.— Stephen Beale 
in Country Gentleman. 





MAKING MAPLE SUGAR. 
A Few Reliable Points. 


While Vermont labors under some disadvan 
tages by reason of soil and climate, she also 
enjoys some advantages not possessed by other 
states. One of these advantages consists in the 
production of maple sugar and syrup of a qual- 
ity which cannot be equalled elsewhere, and in 
these “hard times” it is wise for farmers to be 
prepared to reap all the benefits possible from 
the situation. If the farmer plans his work 
judiciously the sugar season comes when but 
little other work can be done at a profit, and 
the season lasts two to four weeks in March or 
April. During the past few yeers a large pro- 
portion of the sugar madein Vermont has given 
but little if any profit on account of careless- 
ness in its manufacture and the demand of the 
adulterators outside the state to give as much 
for a poor quality of sugar as for the best. 
Their prices scarcely exceed seven cents per 
pound. The first difficulty can be overcome 
BY MAKING A BETTER QUALITY. 

Then the second trouble will be removed, be- 
cause adulterators will be obliged to look for 
low priced sugar elsewhere. The prices of the 
finer grades of maple sugar have a range of 
from ten to twenty-five cents per pound and thie 
demand is unlimited. It seems asad waste of 
profits to make a grade of sugar which must 
sell for a low price, when a little personal effort 
would make a much better grade which would 
bring a reasonable profit. The first requisite 
for making first class sugar or syrup is 

A GOOD OUTFIT. 

This consists of a sugar house, pans or evapor- 
ators, storage tubs, and sap buckets. In build- 
ing a sugar house many farmers make a mis- 
take in making it too small and low, with im- 
perfect ventilation for the steam to pass off. 
A sugar house should be roomy, high posted 
and well ventilated, and everything inside 
should be kept as neat and clean as possible. 
The best storage holders are made of galyanized 
iron. They should be round and for conven- 
ience in handling should hold about 250 gallons 
each. Iron holders are sometimes made square 
at a little less cost, but their tendency is to 
spread when filled with sap and they will soon 
get out of shape. The drawing holder should 
also be made ot galvanized iron and in square 
form. Mine is 4 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 8 
inches wide and 2 feet 4 inches deep. A strong 
rim of hard wood one inch thick and three 
inches wide is fastened round the top, and a 
tight fitting cover is screwed to this. A good 
sized square tunnel is fitted in the cover. The 
sap may be drawn off with a faucet or hose. 
These holders for storage or drawing are vastly 
superior to wood and cost about the same. 

THE SAP BUCKETS 


may be of wood or tin. The latter have some 
advantage over wood because they are better to 
handle and easier to keep clean; but with 
proper care in keeping the tubs clean just as 
good sugar can be made with one kind as the 
other. In boiling, a pan or evaporator may 
be used. I use atin pan and heater. I pre- 
fer the tin pan to the galvanized or Russia iron 
because it is less work to keep it clean and is 


kind, although it is claimed that evaporated 
sugar and syrup has not so fine a flavor as that 
made in pans. Use spouts with a hanging at- 
tachment. Never drive a nail into a sugar 
maple. 

With a good arch and plenty of dry wood 
the main part of our outfit is complete, but 
there are some minor details such as skimmers, 
strainers, dippers, etc., which must not be for- 
gotten. The next thing necessary for making 
sugar is sap, and this must be gathered and 
boiled as soon as possible after it rans from the 
trees, and the utmost cleanliness is absolutely 
mecessary for a good article. Strainers must be 
used to keep out all dirt from the drawiog and 
storage holders and the edges of the pan or 
evaporator should be kept clean while boiling. 
If a pan is used “syrup off” once in four or five 
hours. The sugar will be of lighter color and 
better flavor than to boil itlonger. One serious 
obstacle which sugar makers encounter is sugar 


sand or 
MALATE OF LIME, 


which is always more or less prevalent in maple 
sap. It is a curious ingredient and will rarely 
make its appearance if the sap is boiled contin- 
uously until the syrup will weigh eleven or 
twelve pounds to the gallon. But cooling and 
heating again, or cooling by putting in cold sap 
when the syrup will weigh ten or eleven pounds 
will cause the malate of lime to appear when 
the most of it can be taken out by straining 
through a thick woolen strainer. I doubt if all 
of it can be removed by any known process. 
Farmers are sometimes unjustly accused of 
putting sand in their sugar, when the fact is they 
have failed to take out the harmless substance 
which nature has putin. At the State experi- 
ment station conference at Burlington last year 
the attention of Prof. Cooke was called to this 
matter and he promised to give it some investi- 
gation, and determine if possible just how this 
substance exists in the maple product and how 
it can best be removed, but I am not aware that 
he has made any experiments in this line. It 
the farmer desires to put his sugar product on 
the market 
IN THE FORM OF SYRUP 

it should be clear, of light color, good flavor, 
and weigh at least eleven pounds to the gallon. 
If he makes sugar it should be done hard 
enough to cake and be run in ten-pound tin 
pails. I am well aware that first-class sugar 
makers differ more or less in the details of the 
process, but the main features are essentially 
the same, and it is also true that the color va- 
ries somewhat in different localities, other con- 
ditions being the same, but I am not aware that 
any locality exists in Vermont where with 
proper care and management good sugar cannot 
be made. Now if sugar makers who make a 
dark-colored low grade of sugar will discard 
the old way and in the main adopt the above 
methods, they can be assured of an advance of 
several cents per pound above the old price, and 
if they are unable to find a good market them- 
selves the Sugar Exchange was organized to 
assist them in this respect. Try the better 


methods and the Exchange. 
A. MESSER. 








A PALACE FOR INVALIDS. 
The Most Superb Health Home In the 
World. 


Possessing the Combined Attractions and 
Advantages of the Famous Resorts 
of Europe, Asia and America. 


PROGRESSIVE, LIBERAL AND SCIENTIFIC TREAT- 
MENT OF DISEASE IN A FAIRY LIKE PALACE 
OF UNEQUALLED SPLENDOR. WONDERFUL 
WORK ACCOMPLISHED IN REPRESEN[AYIVE 
HOMES OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Tens of thousands of people go every year to 
Europe seeking health. The crossing of the 
ocean, with its storms and tempests, the incon- 
veniences of travel, and the enormous attending 
expense are no barriers whatever to those in 
search of health. 

The wearied Ponce De Leon ceased not his 
wanderings in search of something to restore 
his waning )jife; the fair Floridas suggested a 
cure, but, alas! they failed him; the Elysian 
fields of the “‘Amazon” promised all he wanted, 
Lut they gave him disappointment; the Isle of 
Cuba charmed him, he tarried, but again 
doomed to despair he journeyed on. 

Hundreds of thousands visit the springs, 
mountains, and various health resorts every 
year in search of health, while fully as many more 
come from the interior States to the sea to board 
every season, seeking nature’s boon. It has 
been estimated that sea-bathing in the summer 
has done more to recuperate and cure men and 
women suffering with chronic diseases than all 
the doctors in the country, for there is no esti- 
mation of the value of sea-baths in chronic dis- 
eases. Yet the percent of cures is small; not 
that there is less virtue in sea water than in the 
days of Mahallian, when he bade the raging 
ocean 

CURE THE TROUBLED LAND, 
but the inconveniences of taking baths upon 
the beach, the cold chills often taken during and 
following these baths, counteract to a great ex- 
tent the good of the baths. 

The thousands who go abroad to Baden- 
Baden, and the famous Carlsbad, and waters of 
Nice, the pure and medicated rills of Switzer- 
land, the lakes of Warsaw, the baths of Bey- 
root, and ancient fountains of Bagdad, all seek- 
ing health, evidence two things,—first, that our 
country isa country of invalids, and second, 
that but few of these invalids find what they are 
searching for. 

Ribwell, when dying, said he would give a 
million of money for a moment oftime. Al- 
most anyone would give all he possesses for his 
life, and almost all his possessions for his health, 
if through such expensive channels only these 
could be obtained. 

In reply to the question of “What value do 
you put upon health ?’’ Lord Erskine said, ‘‘It 
is my opinion that a man or woman is worth 
more to the world during three years of living 
if in good health, than in fifty years of half in- 
validism ; for my part, I would rather live one 
year enjoying good health, than ten years half 
sick.” 

“As cold as the grave, and as dark and un- 
certain the beyond, I would rather take my 
chances and go,” said the celebrated Dr. Jay, 
“than eke out the miserable existence of the 
invalid that so many do.” Such is evidently 
the feeling of most sufferers, and but for con- 
science, and the hope of improvement on the 
morrow, suicide would be a most common oc- 
currence. 

For hundreds and thousands of years men and 
women have been rendered helpless, or died at 
the end of years of suffering, with such diseases 
as paralysis, nervous prostration, cancer, con- 
sumption, scrofula, neuralgia, rheumatism, kid- 
ney and liver diseases, with as great certainty 
as they would had the knife pierced their vitals. 
Daring all this time the world has been full of 
doctors, trying to relieve, to cure; some have 
been relieved and occasionally one cured, but 
the great 





nearly or quite as durable. If I was to start | 
new I think I would try an evaporator of some / 





ARMY OF AGES, 
numbering millions and hundreds of millions, 





have found no relief whatever from the physi- 
cian. lt has ever been as it is today. Where 
one is helped, hundreds get no relief whatever. 
You will Lear every day some one saying: I 
have tried a number of doctors but none of 
them have ever done me any good. All this 
goes to show that there is little virtue in medi- 
cine; scarcely can one be found suffering from 
any chronic disease, that the name of medicine 
will not disgust. You will hear on every hand 
the expression, “I have tried all kinds of medi- 
cine; they are 
NO GOOD! NO GooD! NO Goop! 

Is it any wonder that in this progressive age, 
with the cry of excelsior heard on every hand, 
that the progressive medical brains should 
break away from these old methods of treat- 
ment, that in search of health, and in the hope 
of giving health to others, they should concen- 
trate the sun’s rays, bottle electricity, cultivate 
mesmerism, develop magnetism, and wrestle 
with the powers of mind? Is it any wonder 
that the progressive brains of the nineteenth 
century should seek a new and shorter avenue 
to health and life, since the old drug systems 
for 4,000 years had proved 

SUCH A FAILURE? 

Most wonderful progress has been made dur- 
ing the last few years. Hygiene has been born 
with its multitude of blessings, and water, 
pure water, cold water, which for hundreds of 
years was looked upon as the scourge of the 
sick room, has proven to be the angel of com- 
fort and life to the sick and dying. In the face 
of the bitterest persecutions electricy and mag- 
netism have been discovered and proven to be 
among the most effective curative agents of this 
age. The power of concentrated sunlight and 
heat to cure the germs of disease and restore 
the prostrated has been demonstrated in the 
face of fiercest opposition. 

Perhaps the most distinguished progressive 
physician of this age, who has done more than 
any one else to break away from the old drugs, 
poisons, and instruments of torture, and intro- 
duce in their stead, more effective, human, 
kindlier, and finer methods of cure, is Dr. R. C. 
Flower of Boston, Mass. Should I ask the 
question, Who has not heard of Dr. Flower? 
but few in our land could say, not I. Though 
only a young man he has for years enjoyed the 
largest practice of any physician in the world. 
The doctor has recently consummated the great 
desire of his life, in the building of a great 
Health Palace in the heart of the City of Beston, 
on one of the most beautiful avenues. It is said 
that the Health Palace is the finest in the world, 
in fact the finest ever built in any world, as far 
as known. 

Here Dr. Flower has combined every phase 
of treatment containing any merit whatever one 
could find should he visit every bealth resort in 
the}world. The following description of Dr. 
Flower’s Health Palace we take from the 
Washington Post of Feb. 16, and while it is 
strictly true, it poorly does justice to the virtue 
and beauty of this great enterprise of the 19th 
century. 

On the second floor, in addition to bed cham- 
bers are priyate dining rooms and parlors. On 
the first floor, large parlors, reception-rooms, 
conservatory of flowers, office, dining-rooms, 
cafe, news stands, telegraph offices and reading 
rooms, and in the rear of the building profes- 
sional offices. This floor beggars description. 
It is richly furnished and set in jewels of the 
purest kind. It is very grand. Everything 
your eyes rest upon is artistic and superb. The 
wood carving ot the enormous arches, columns 
and pillars are the finest we have ever seen, and 
suggest the old Moorish palaces of the Orient. 

The building is lighted by electricity from top 
to bottom, and in all the rooms and halls are 
electric bells. {Over seventeen miles of electric 
wires run through the building. There are two 
large front stairways, three back stairways, and 
two elevators. The house is heated by a new 
process, which changes the air in every room of 
the building every three minutes, making and 
keeping each room the temperature desired, 
and keeping the floor of each room warmer 
than the coiling. 

In the large, deep half basement is the bath 
department, which is evidently the most elab- 
orate bath establishment in all the country. 
Here are long rows of Russian and Turkish 
bathrooms, electrical rooms, for all kinds of 
electrical treatment; hot and cold seabath 
rooms, sulphur-bath rooms, medicated-bath 
rooms, numerous shampoo rooms, spacious 
bathroom rarlors for sitting, reclining, and 
sleeping; and here let me say that this entire 
bath department is fitted up in the same oriental 
splendor and beauty as is the building itself. 
The plunge bath, or swimming pool, in the cen- 
tre of these baths, is worthy of special atten- 
tion. If anything of the kind exists on this 
earth, I have never seen it or heard of it. 

This magnificent swimming poo! is filled with 
sea water. which comes through artesian wells 
from some subterranean ocean, which pours a 
constant stream in and a constant stream out. 
The decorations ot the walls and ceilings of this 
plunge bath resemble the dazzling pictures of 
fairy land. On one side the spectacular view of 
the ocean, with its surging waves and ships 
arriving and departing. On the other side 
mountains of verdure and homes of beauty. 
Turn on the electric lights, and the scene 

IS A TROPICAL ONE. 
Far in the east the moon is seen, and the stars 
shine from overhead. Seemingly, various trop- 
ical creatures and animals appear, coming from 
their hiding-places, while down yonder grotto, 
which looks a mile away, pours a Niagara of 
water, spurting amid the lilies and the flags. 

I have recently visited Dr. Flower’s offices in 
the Flower Palace, corner Columbus Ave. and 
Holyoke Street. I have seen and conversed 
with scores of people, if not hundreds, who had 
come from all parts of the world, to be cured 
by the doctor and his associates. 1do not ex- 
aggerate when I say that they are cured, cured 
at the mouth of the grave, and when given up 
by others to die, cured in a most marvellous 
way. 

I found it impossible to get an interview with 
Dr. Flower for more than a minute for any- 
thing outside of his patients. 

“Just a word, Doctor,” I said; “tell me 

ABOUT THIS HEALTH HOME.” 


“Well, sir,” he said, “it has been my desire 
for years to build a place different from any 
other place in the world. A place perfect in all 
things, like a large, palatial home. Cheerful, 
beautiful and sunshiny; where every kind of 
treatment of any merit can be given skilfylly, 
kindly and thoroughly. This is just what this 
health place is. There is nothing in the world 
like it, and, as far as I know, has never been. 
But I seriously trust that we may soon have 
many such places in our country. If there is 
any cure on this earth for the sick, they can 
find it here. Now you must excuse me,” he 
said, “I must attend to these patients.” 

We made personal inquiries of a number of 
his patients, and prominent business men in the 
city. They were all loud in their praise of Dr. 
Flower, and were unanimous in their declara- 
tions that there was no such physician ashe in 
the world. The following, from the Hon. J. 


Willard Rice, of the large paper manufacturing 
house of Rice, Kendall & Co., 91 Federal 
street, Boston, is a fair sample of what they all 
said. No one is better known politically or in 
extended business circ'es than Mr. Rice, one of 
the leading business men of New England, a 
gentleman of about seventy years of age. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Rice, “I know Dr. Flower 
well. I have known him intimately for years. 
I regard him as the most wonderful physician 
in the world. I have never known his equal 
In business he is an ideal man, and as a gentle- 
| man he has ne superior, is cultured and refined 
in every way.” 
PRGF. R. F. HUMISTON, 

of 413 Shawmut avenue said: “I have known 
Dr. Flower for many years. I regard him the 
greatest living physician. I never knew such a 
man or such a doctor. If miracles are worked 
Dr. Flower works them. I have known him 
make the paralytic and lame, who had been 
helpiess all their lives, spring to their feet and 
walk forth in health; also dissolve and pass 
away great tumors in a very short time, when 
other physicians and hospitals had pronounced 
them incurable. It is my opinion,” said this 
gray- headed professor, “that Dr. Flower is the 
greatest physician on this earth; he cures when 
others fail, and the worst.cases seem to be his 
greatest victories.” 

Mrs. J. H. Grueby of 228 West Canton Street, 
Boston, said: ‘For seven years I suffered in- 
tensely from cancerous humor of the stomach, 
during which time I had been treated by several 
of the leading physicians of the city. They 
failed to even give me relief. During the last 
two years of my suffering I could not bear tae 
weight of my clothes against my stomach, nor 
lie down day or night without an increase of 
the pain. The last regular physician who 
treated me, said he did not believe there was 
any help for me, but would advise that [ consult 
some specialist. I decided to do so, and having 
often heard of Dr. R. C. Flower and his won- 
derful cures, 1 made up my mind, as the very 
last resort, to consult him. Imagine my sur- 
prise upon entering his office, to have him tell 
me my disease and troubles in detail better than 
I could have told him, without asking me a 
question. I placed myself immediately under 
his treatment, soon began to improve, and am 
to-day a healthy, well and sound woman. I 
have seen a great many of Dr. Flower’s patients 
at different times, and they all tell of the same 
wonderful cures.” 

Selecting the names and addresses of a few of 
the doctor’s patients in different parts of New 


see if these things were really true. 
CANCEROUS TUMOR. 

Mrs. J. L. Horne, of Norway, Me., said: 
had a yery large internal tumor,—had it re- 
moved with a knife, but it soon returned more 
malignant than ever, and finally pronounced 


it. I had the best physicians of this city and 
Portland attend me until my case was decided 
incurable. In my despair I went to Dr. Flower, 
of Boston, and, to be brief, I would say he 
entirely removed the tumor without the use of 
the knife, in less than eight months and without 
pain. This was over four years ago, and I have 
been in the best of health ever since. I regard 
Dr. Flower as the most wonderful and greatest 
physician of the world. 1donot believe there 
ever was such a man; I know dozens of his 
patients who think of him as I do.” Mrs. Horne 


age, her husband being one of the leading busi- 
ness men of the State. 
MISS EMMA SMITH, 

of Norway, Moc., a prominent society woman of 
one of the leading families of the State, said: ‘I 
was treated for a large fungus growth and 
dropsy. I was so large that I could scarcely 
get up or down, or hold my weight up. My 
case was pronounced hopeless, and I expected 
to die any day. It was with great difficulty I 
was taken to see Dr. Flower. He took my case 
treated me eight months, and cured me entirely ; 
this was about four years ago. I have been in 
excellent health ever since. I do not think there 
was ever such a doctor in the world as he is. 
Many of his cures are like miracles; he shows 
his greatest power when all others fail.” 

Mrs. Edwin Wallace, Rochester, N. H. 
“T was treated some years ago 

FOR DIABETES AND PARALYSIS. 
It was wonderful what Di. Flower did for me; 
he saved my life. We regard him as a most 
wonderful doctor and a perfect gentleman. I 
know of a number of cures, almost miracles, 
performed by Dr. Flower; a lady friend of mine 
in Maine, was cured by Dr. Flower of malign- 
ant cancerous tumor, after she had been given 
up asincurable by the leading medical lights of 
the east.” Mrs. Wallace is one of the most 
prominent women of New Hampshire, and wife 
of one of the largest manufacturers in the east. 

X. E. Mills of Milford, N. H.,a prominent 
and elderly citizen of the place. He said: 
“Ever since my army life I suffered intensely 
with my stomach; doctors had doctored me for 
everything they could think of, but all gave me 
up by saying, ‘We can’t tell what the trouble 
is;’ during all this time I grew worse and 
worse; in fact, my misery became so great that 
every moment of my life was one of mortal 
agony ; the cold perspiration of suffering stood 
in beads over me nearly all the time. In my 
distress and despair, suffering almost death but 
unable to.die, I went to see Dr. R. C. Flower of 
Boston (this was six years ago). No sooner 
had I entered Dr. Flower’s presence than he 
told me that I had swallowed an animal, or 
some kind of a water creature found in South- 
ern swamps. ‘Dia you ever drink from the 
filthy swamps in the South?’ he asked. ‘Yes, 
for a time in the army; that was all I had to 
drink.’ ‘And from that time,’ he said, ‘you 
have suffered, getting worse and worse as the 
animal has grown.’ Dr. Flower took my case. 
In a little while he killed the animal and passed 
it in pieces from the bowels. My troubles be- 
gan immediately to disappear. It has been 
nearly six years since Dr. Flower cured me of 
this awful trouble, and gave me back to my 
family, a happy man. I believe Dr. Flower is 
the one great medical wonder of this age.” 

Mrs. Hiram C. Bond, wife of the large shoe 
manufacturer of Haverhill, Mass., said: “Six 
years ago I was most successfully treated and 
cured by Dr. R. C. Flower of Boston, of 

VERY SERIOUS CANCEROUS TROUBLES, 


after treating with the leading physicians of 
Haverhill and Boston, also the Boston hospitals, 
and by all pronounced incurable. Dr. Flower 
is a most wonderful man. How he cures people 
the way he does, and restores to health the 
dying I cannot tell, but he does it.” 

Silas C. Mott, a prominent business man of 
Provincetown, said: ‘Four yeare ago I was in 
wretched health, could hardly walk across my 
room, or bear my weight upon my feet for 
twenty minutes at a time. 
BESIDES MY PARALYSIS, MY 

WRECKED. 

I could not eat anything without great dis- 
tress, and bad no strength or endurance what- 
ever. My family physician advised me to go 


, Said: 


HEALTH WAS 





and see Dr. R. C. Flower, of Buston, as he re- 





garded him the greatest physician for chronic 
diseases in the world. As a last resort I went. 
Well, to be brief, Dr. Flower in a few months 
worked in me a marvellous cure; I could eat 
everything, attend to my business as I never 
did before; toduy I am a happy man. Fur- 
thermore,” continued Mr. Mott, “Dr. Flower 
doctored my daughter for a swelled and en- 
larged knee. She had been under the treat- 
ment of other doctors for months, growing 
worse all the time. I took her to the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital in Boston. They advised an 
operation, saying they could not find out the 
difficulty without cutting into the knee; this I 
refused to allow. They then did her knee up 
in splints; the pressure of the splints made the 
knee worse, and in this helpless condition I 
took her to Dr. Flower. He ordered the splints 
taken off, and in a little while cured the knee 
permanently ;” and as the grateful man wiped 
the tears from his eyes, he said, ‘We owe all to 
Dr. Flower.” 

Mrs. H. P. Hughes of Provincetown, wife of 
Capt. H. P. Hughes, an old and prominent 
family of the Cape, said: “Dr. R. C. Flower 
treated and cured my husband of a terrible 
disease, which had followed him since bis army 
days. Being in poor health myself, from fe- 
male and other diseases (after seeing what he 
had done tor my husband), though given up as 
incurable by other physicians, I consulted Dr. 
Flower myself. His examination of my case 
satisfied me for the first time that had I found a 
doctor who understood my troubles. I placed 
myself under Dr. Flower’s care, andina few 
months was cured, both to my own surprise 
and the surprise of all who knew me. We have 
both enjoyed wonderful health since treating 
with Dr. Flower. As a physician we regard 
him as & wonder, as a man, a most elegant gen- 
tleman.” 

Mrs. O. Ware, a well-to-do farmers’s wife, 
living three miles from Hudson, Mass., stated 
that she was treated by Dr. R. C. Flower, a few 
years ago, for large tumor in the bowels; that 
it had, shortly before going to the doctor, 
developed a cancerous phase; that she had 
been a great sufferer, and was scarcely able to 
go up and down staire; that she had doctored 
for years without any relief; that the last phy- 
sician, betore she consulted Dr. Flower, said 
that there was no cure for her, and that she 





England, we started a personal investigation to | 
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would be foolish to try again. 

As a last resort, she went to see Dr. Flower. 
He took the case, and in a few month’s time 

ENTIRELY REMOVED THE TUMOR; 

that she has been perfectly well ever since, and 
can do as much work as any woman; never 
felt better in her life. 

Theodore Harrington,a large manufacturer of 
Southbridge, Mass., stated that about a year 


| ago, all broken down in health, as a last resort 
| he had 


| years previous he had been a sufferer from 
cancerous tumor, and that there was no help for | 


consulted Dr. Flower; that for six 
CHRONIC RHEUMATISM 
and neuralgia, and for the last two years a great 
sufferer, unable to dress himself, and scarcely 
able to move; that he had fallen offia fiesh to 
almost a skeleton; that latterly a serious 
stomach trouble had developed; that he was 
believed by all to be at his journey’s end; that 
he had been doctored by all the leading physi- 
cians around there and given up as incurable; 
that upon entering Dr. Flower’s office, to his 
surprise, the doctor told him his trouble in de- 
tail, without asking a question, better than he 
could have told the doctor; then he placed him- 
self immediately under the doctor’s care, and, 
to his great surprise began to improve rapidly, 
and that be was now in a vigorous, healthy 


condition; that he had gained a« much as three 
pounds in one week; that he regarded Dr. 


Flower as the most wonderful physician in the 
world. 

In fact, there is no limit to the work Dr. 
Flower does; tothe number of sick he cures 
and dying he saves. He is an unpretentious 
man, of between thirty-five and forty years of 
age, highly educated, easy in his manner, and 
an entertaining conversationalist. He is in- 
tensely interested in his work, and loves his 
practise as he does his life. It seems to me that 
Dr. Flower has been raised up by heaven to 
cure the sick. The wonderful power he possesses 
in diagnosing disease many believe to be a Di- 
vine gift. In the recent completement of his 
uew Health Palace, which is unquestionably 
the finest on the earth, every kind of treatment 
is to be found, given in the most gentle, skilful, 
and scientific manner. 

The doctor’s charges vary according to the 
disease and the requirement. I have abundant 
evidence that he is very considerate to the poor. 

The rates I understand, in his health palace 
for treatment, board, care, and attention, range 
per month from one hundred and thirty to eight 
hundred dollars, and this includes every comfort 
every attention, and luxury known. The Spec- 
tator Publishing Co. of Boston, offer for a few 
weeks, free of charge, to any one sending a 
two-cent stamp for postage, a new publication 
descriptive of Dr. Flower, his work and health 
home. It is a work which should be in the 
hands of every one. 

In his great work Dr. Flower is ably aided 
by his efficient brother, Dr. A. H. Flower, Dr. 
W.C. Jones and others, who devote their ex- 
clusive time to the service of the sick. In this, 
the most of all philanthropic works, Dr. Flower 
will have the prayers and good wishes of all. 


SCROFULA. 


No re remedy offered the public so iti 
ve. 

cates scrofulous sores, humors Pray eM 
the b ood as Hood’s Ss bie 
8 ind children The remarkable 
cures of men, womenand c illdren prove it a reliable 
vd we * derful medicine, I. Hood & Co., Apoth 
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‘I would as soon die of bacteria as go 
insane over worrying about dirt and scrub- 
ping,” said Mrs. Walcott at the meeting 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural society 
week betore last. 





The Jane Hading veil may remain 
popular while the March winds blow, 
on account of the slight protection it 
gives the wearer from freckles and tan. 
But who can survive a hot summer’s day 
behind one of these masks whose frill of 
lace is held closely under the chin with a 
drawing string? It is already too much 
worn for a long existence. 





The bustle is actually waning, and a 
woman even bustleless is not the ludicrous 
sight that she would have been a year ago. 
So much for the whim of fashion ; but there 
is a trace of regret over the departure of 
the bustle, for it means skirts dragging 
about herheels, making over the gowns on 
hand, and worst of all the use of the pad 
or cushion bustle which is conceded to be 
extremely hurtful, and which has been well 
substituted by the wires and steels worn 
recently. 





I had the pleasure recently of listening 
to a very practical lecture on dust by Mrs. 
Richards ot the Institute of Technology. 
She said the danger from dust arises from 
the disease germs that may be floating in 
it. An examination of as much dust as 
could be held on the point of a pin, taken 
from the top of a dining room door, showed 
3000 living things, many of which might 
under proper conditions become danger- 
ous. The only way to remove them is by 
carefully wiping up the dust; stirring it 
with a feather duster does no good. 
But with the utmost care carpets and up- 
holstered furniture will remain a prominent 
source of trouble. If all bacteria are to 
be removed carpets must be done away 
with—at least such as are fastened to the 


floor. 





The germs of disease—called bacteria— 
floating in the dust in the air and lodging 
on everything in the room, need moisture 
to develop them, and Mrs. Richards told 
the Massachusetts Horticultural society 
recently of a case where excessive cleanli- 
ness defeated itself. A pantry floor was 
scrubbed so often that the dust which 
had collected in the wide cracks be- 
tween the poorly jointed boaris was 
kept so moist that milk stored in the 
room was poisoned. Keep everything 
about the house light, dry and airy. Dark 
places are always damp places. 

The dust-laden air from out doors is less 
baneful than the confined air of a room in 
which the sault particles are rising and 
settling over and over again. The dry air 
ot a furnace-heated house is not altogether 
bad. 





“T don’t like a business woman,” said 
one of those boarding house idlers who 
seem to have no use for time or tongue 
but to find tault with the world, especially 
the busy part of it. 

‘‘Why not?” I asked. ‘‘Oh, because I 
believe women should be domestic.” The 
conversation then drifted to the affairs of a 
relative of hers who was thoroughly ‘‘do- 
mestic,” and whose money affairs had been 
seriously complicated by the death of her 
husband. Before we had finished talking, 
this admirer of exclusive domesticity had 
inadvertently admitted that a woman 
ought to know enough of law not to be 
drawn into traps like signing away her 
rights and property; that she ought to 
know enough of her husband’s business 
to dispose of it wisely in case of his 
death; that she ought to know something 
well enough to make a little money by it 
it necessary. Her dislike of the name of 
business woman, coupled with the belief 
in the qualities that constitute one, is a 
peculiarity of many opponents of woman 
suffrage. They admit that women under- 
stand school affairs, can help in temper- 
ance matters and ought to have a voice 
about the expenditure of their taxes, but 
rush back to their first assertion that 
women ought not to vote ere you have a 
chance to congratulate them upon their 
liberality of thought. 





‘Housekeeping is a failure,” says a 
recent writer, ‘‘because there are none to 
do its work, while the over-crowded labor 
market outside is giving birth to anarchy.” 

The distaste of many women for plain 
and simple housework is a matter of con- 
cern to some minds. In England an effort 
is being made to give instruction to a 
number of young women in the best 
methods of household work. The institu- 
tion is called the Training College for 
English Housewives. The departments 
of domestic economy in various schools in 
this country are a move in the right direc- 
tion, but they are merely elementary. 

A long-contemplated project of Mr. A. 
J, Drexel of Philadelphia, now to be put 
into practice, is an industrial college for 
women, for which he has given a million 
and a half dollars. He hopes to have it in 
full operation a year hence. The institu- 
tion will be adapted to persons of limited 
means, and its object will be to instruct 
females between the ages of thirteen and 
Rineteen years in all duties appertaining to 
the care of a housebold, and to teach such 
trades and businesses as will make them 
practical women, able to earn a respectable 
livelihood. It is hoped that the trades 
Will not absorb all the brains of the stu- 
dents, and that some will be sufficiently 





conservative to see money or a living at 
least in the business of housekeeping. 








LENTEN FARE. 


Methods of Cooking Fish and Eggs. 


Two topics of so much importance were more 
than should have been assigned to one lecture 
but Mrs. Greene at her tenth lecture in the 
Young Women’s Christian Association course 
crowded a great deal of in‘ormation into the 
time allowed. 

A cod and haddock look much alike but can 
be easily distinguished if you rememver that a 
cod has a white line down the sides, while on a 
haddock this line is black. A fish is fresh when 
the eyes are projecting and not sunken; the 
fins are stiff not limp, the flesh rebounds when 
pressed. The oil of a white fish like the cod is 
in the liver, while the oil of a salmon or blue 
fish is distributed through the flesh. 

The flavor of the cod is better than that of the 
haddock and it is a nicer fish to bake because it 
has larger flakes. Have a fish that is to be baked 
sent home with the head, fins and tail on. 
Scrape all the scales off; this is not always well 
done at the market. Wipe the fish with a wet 
towel and never let it soak in water as is some- 
times directed. 

TO BAKE A FISH 

fill it with a stuffing and sew up with coarse 
thread ; if one end of the thread is left long the 
whole can be pulled out easily after the fish is 
baked Cut four or five gashesin each side an 
inch deep and twoinchesapart. With long iron 
skewers and tying if necessary, bring the fish 
into the shape of the letter S Then put strips 
ot salt pork into all the gashes, letting them ex- 
tend an inch above the back of the fish, sprinkle 
with flour, salt and pepper. 

Lay the fish upon a fish sheet, which is sim- 
ply a piece of sheet iron with rings in each end 
to lift it by. 

After putting some strips of pork on this 
sheet, lay the fish on and put the whole into a 
dripping pan. Baste the fish often with the 
pork fat, using nothing else. A fish weighing 
four pounds should bake three-quarters of an 
hour; a six pound fish would require an 
hour. 

For a stuffing use one cup of cracker crumbs, 
a salt spoon each of salt and pepper, a tea- 
spoonful each of onion, parsley, capers and 
pickles all chopped. Moisten with one-quarter 
cup of melted butter. 

This stuffing is dry and crumbly, but if a 
moist stuffing is liked use stale bread crumbs, 
an egg and one-fourth cup of melted butter. 

An oyster stuffing is made from one pint of 
oysters and one cup of seasoned and buttered 
cracker crumbs. Drain the oysters and rol) 
each one in crumbs. Fill the fish with the 
oysters and sprinkle the remaining crumbs over 
the fish. 

A SAUCE FOR FISH 

called the Hollandaise sauce is nice for either 
baked or boiled fish. Rub one-half cup of 
butter toa cream; add the yolks of two eggs, 
one at a time, beating well. Add the juice of 
half a lemon, a saltspoonful of salt, one-quarter 
saltspoonful of cayenne pepper, and one-half 
cup of boiling water. Mix this in a bow! set 
in a pan of boiling; water, and cook until it 
thickens like custard. Too long cooking will 
cause it to curdle. 

When a baked fish is done slide it from the 
sheet on to a platter, remove the skewers and 
thread, pour the sauce around it and garnish 


with parsley and slices of lemon. Potato balls 
may be arranged around the outside or the plat- 


ter if liked. A fish baked with head, tail and 
fins, and skewered and garnished as described 
makes a very handsome dish. 

To boil a fish is the most wasteful way of 
cooking it; however, salmon and bluefish are 
nice cooked in this manner as they can well 
spare some of their high flavor. 

Do not try to boil a fish whole; use only the 
thickest part. A six-pound fish requires an 
hour’s time to boil. 

When fish is of a flavorless variety rub it 
over with vinegar and sweet herbs. Pin the 
fish tightly in a strong cloth, lay on the drainer 
in a fish kettle, or on a plate in a common ket- 
tle. Pour over it boiling water in which salt 
has been added, one tablespoonful to every two 
quarts of water. Let it boil gently, as rapid 
boiling will break the fish in pieces. Also be 
careful in removing the cloth not to break the 
fish. Garnish as directed for baked fish and 
serve with the same sauce, or an egg sauce. 

FISH FOR FRYING 

is often cut the wrong way; always have it cut 
across and not lengthwise. Wipe the fish dry, 
then season both sides with salt and pepper, and 
for extra occasions roll in crumbs, then in egg, 
and again in crumbs, but for everyday cook- 
ing use indian meal, which is better than flour 
for the purpose. Have the fat smoking hot ina 
deep kettle and use the frying basket. Fish 
fried in a little fat and turned over is not 
digestible; it will soak fat. Mackerel should 
be baked or broiled. Mrs. Green strongly as- 
serted that if she could not afford to use deep 
fat for frying fish she would cook it in some 
other way. She also recommended cooking 
eggs plainly rather than in made dishes. An 
egg boiled three and one-half minutes is not 
cooked, the albamen is hardened and made 
difficult to digest. The best way is to pour 
boiling water over the eggs and set them back 
where the water will keep hot for eight or ten 
minutes. The albumen will turn into a soft 
jelly and the egg be cooked through. It will 
keep its shape when turned from the shell. 

The same result is produced by putting an egg 
into cold water and allowing it to reach the 
boiling point, but it requires close watching, else 
the egg may boila minute and become hard- 
ened. A nice way of cooking eggs is called 
Spanish eggs. Cook a cup of rice well by boil- 
ing it rapidly in three quarts of salted water; it 
will take about thirty minutes. Drain and 
spread on a platter. Set in a warm place. Put 
bits of butter over the rice to melt. Drop six 
eggs and lay on the rice. To drop eggs, break 
each in a cup and slide inte boiling water; when 
done, take up with a skimmer. If muffin ringe 
are used the eggs will keep in place. Do not 
let the water boil furiously as that would break 
the eggs in pieces. 

AN OMELET 


is something which the inexperieneed cook fails 
to make well, and the leathery specimens seen 
upon some tables are not tempting. To make a 
puffy omelet separate the whites and yolks of 
three eggs very carefully. Beat the whites toa 
froth so stiff that it will not fall from the bowl 
when turned over. Beat the yolks until light 
colored and thick. Add to the yolks a saltspoon 
of salt, one-half saltspoonfal of white pepper, 
two tablespoonfuls of milk and mix well. 
Turn in the whites of the eggs and cat and fold 
them in rather than stir. Heat a pan and butter 
it with a teaspoonful of butter rubbed around 
the sides as well as over the bottom. Turn in 
the omelet and spread evenly over the pan. 
Cook until it is brownon the underside, then 
place it in the oven for a minute todry; try 





with a knife to see if it is cooked through, then 
fold over and serve. 

An omelet takes its name from whatever is 
spread over them before folding, as ham, tomato 
or jelly. A foam omelet is made by adding but 
half the whites to the yolks and when half done 
pour Over the remainder of the whites; this 
gives a foamy appearance to the edge of the 
omelet. 

Scrambled eggs are seasoned with butter, 
pepper and salt and no milk is added. 

A teaspoonful of milk may be added to each 
egg when poached. 

A pretty dish of eggs is made by beating the 
whites very stiff and piling them upon a plat- 
ter. Make little nests in the froth in which lay 
the yolks. Setina hot oven for two or three 
minutes. 

Sometimes an egg beater does not work well 
because it bas been ill used. Keep it oiled, do 
not wash the cogs. Many cheap egg beaters 
are sold for a low price because they are imper- 
fect. 





BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


Braised Veal. Halibut and Cream Sauce. 
Oysters with Macaroni. Coffee 
Bluncmange. 


Do not use the best pieces ot meat for brais- 
ing; tough chicken, or old turkey can be cooked 
well in this way. 

From a shoulder of veal remove the bones, 
cover them with water and let them simmer an 
hour. Season the meat with salt and pepper, 
stuff and tie or sew into shape. For the stuf- 
fing use a cup of cracker crumbs, a teaspoonful 
of sweet herbs, or prepared poultry dressing, 
one-fourth cnp of melted butter. Moisten with 
a little hot water. Dredge ihe meat with flour; 
fry one-fourth pound of salt pork and brown 
the meat in the fat. Put the meat in a braising 
pan or a dripping pan deep enough to allow the 
meat to be covered closely. In the fat, after 
the meat bas been taken out, cook a tablespoon- 
ful of onion, add two tablespoonfuls of flour and 
pour over it a quart of the water in which the 
bones were simmered. Pour this over the veal, 
cover the pan and cook three hours, basting 
often. Strain the gravy. 

Filet of halibut with cream sauce. Cut three 
pounds of halibut into thin slices; remove the 
skin and bone. ‘Cut an onion into very thin 
slices and spread over the fish, season with salt, 
pepper and the juice of half a lemon. Let the 
filets stand half an hour, then take out the 
onion, dip in melted butter, roll up and skewer 
into shape with wooden teothpicks Dredge 
with flour and bake twenty minutes in a quick 
oven. Remove the skewers and serve with a 
cream sauce. 

Directions for sauce have been given recently. 

Braising is cooking in a gravy, and by this 
method meat is made tender. 

A filet is a piece of fish, meat or fowl without 
bone, as the tenderloin of beef, breast of a fowl. 

Oysters with macaroni is a new and excel- 
lent dish. Cook three-quarters of a pound of 
macaroni until tender; pour cold water through 
it. Met a tablespoonful of butter and add to it 
one tablespoonful of flour, then pour on slowly 
one and a half cups of hot milk. Add a tea- 
spoon‘ul of salt and a quarter as much pepper. 
Now put a layer of macaroni into a baking 
dish, then a layer*of oysters and sauce. Re- 
peat until all is used, then cover with buttered 
crumbs and bake twenty minutes in a hot oven. 
Use one pint of oysters. 

Coffee blancmange is preferred by some to 
coffee jelly. To make it, soak one-half box of 
gelatine in one-half cup of cold water until it is 
soft, add ono cup of hot strong coffee and one 
cup of sugar; strain. One and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of coffee are required for the coffee 
which should be filtered or strained clear. Set 
the blancmange into a pan of ice or cold place 
and stir until it begins to grow thick, then add 
one pint of cream whipped. Set it where it will 
harden and serve with or without cream. 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS. 


How kindly and consistently does the head- 
ing of this column come home to our hearts; it 
reaches common humanity. It does not mean 
the genteel lady of the parlors, but it embraces 
the mothers of the great republic; it is not 
devoted to the welfare of our brothers directly, 
bat as it helps to round out and enlarge wo. 
man’s capabilities and necessities, so through 
her is man’s life beautified and ennobled. And 
while it may take up the lesser details of the 
kitchen and tell us how our homes and table 
may become more attractive and moie satisfy- 
ing, yet we should never lose sight of the truth 
that with the opening of new fields for thought 
and labor comes a corresponding desire to im- 
prove our condition and to learn more. In 
ages past women’s interests were of secondary 
importance, but to-day there is no place where 
her influence is not felt and needed. When we 
speak of women’s interests we mean every- 
thing that tends to her elevation, financially, 
politically, religiously and domestically, and as 
this isa day of reform it stands us in hand to 
broaden our ideas of life’s needs and see where- 
in wejcan assist our sister woman to realize that 
she has an individual existence, and in propor- 
tion to the unfolding of her mentality will she 
become a blessing to herself and humanity. 

Mrs. Lavra CuMMINGs. 

East Hardwick, Vt. 


“THE LITTLE WOMEN.” 








Dear Farmer Girls—I live on a farm of 250 
acres up here in Vermont. We have lots of 
sheep, cattle, horses and hogs. My grandpa 
has taken the New ENGLAND FARMER for over 
forty years. Papa has kept the papers since we 
had our new editor. I have one sister,7 years 
old, her name is Maud We go to school. I 
live in the house with my grandpa Burnham. 
My grandpa Godfrey lives about 7 miles from 
here. I have a pet cat, its name is Jim, and a ca- 
nary that my aunt Kate gave me. It is most 
sugaring and ain’tI glad. [am 9 yearsold. I 
hope_all the little girls like the FARMER as well 
asIdo. [am one of your little readers. 

Hattiz J. BuRNHAM. 

South Strafford, Vt. 


Dear Little Girls—My papa takes the New 
ENGLAND Farmer and !ikes it very much. [ 
live in Roxbury, a part of Boston, in the winter, 
but in the summer I live in Sharon, which is the 
healthiest town in the State. I like to live in 
the country, we have a man who takes care of 
the horses, cow, pigs and hens; his name is 
Mr. Brown. He got me a little gray squirrel 
last fall and it died. In the summer when we 
are up there, papa and Mr. Brown get berries, 
grapes and in the fall they get chestnuts. I 
have a goat, she is a large one and I harness her 
very often. I ride horse back sometimes. The 
name of the horse is John, he is good and gentle. 
Iam 13 years old. 


FaltH Gopparp. 
Roxbury, Mass. 





A friend asks me if I have ever noticed that 
women never reckon time by the calendar 
years. For instance, a man says, “My house 


, . 885 Solid Gold Watch 
am Sold for $100 until late- 
wet, ly. Best $85 watch in the 

q world. Perfect time- 

>|} y 4 eeper 


Warranted Heavy Solid 
Gold Hunting Cases. Ele- 
gant and magnificent. Both 
ladies’ and gents’ sizes, with 
works and cases of equal 
value. One Person in cach 
locality can secure one free. 
How is this possible? We answer 
—we want one person in each 
. locality, to keep in their homes, 
and show to those who call, a complete line of our valuable 
and very useful Household Samples. These samples, 
as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them in your home for 2 months and shown them to those 
who may have called, they become your own pri *perty; it is 
possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid Gold 
watch and Costly samples free, as the showing of the sam- 
ples in any locality, always results in a large trade fo or us; 
after our samples have been in a locality for a month or two 
we usually get from SLOOO to SS5000 in trade from the 
surrounding country. This, the most wonderful offer ever 
known, is made in order that our samples may be placed at 
once where they can be seen, all over America. Write at « mece, 
and make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to showthe samples to those who may call at 
your home and your reward will be most satisfacto ry. A postal 
card on which to write us costs but 1 cent and after you know 
all, if you do not care to go further, w hy no harm is done. But 
if you do send your address at once. vou can secure free one 
of the best solid gold watches in the world and our large line of 
COSTLY SAMPLES. We pay all express, freight, etc. Address 


Stinson & Cov “50x 405, Portland, Maine. 
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was burned in the summer of ’67.” His wife 
says, “Our house was burned 1{ years ago last 
summer.” Yes, I have noticed this feminine 
peculiarity, and I doubt very much if one mar- 
ried woman out of twenty here in Jacksonville 
can off-hand tell the exact year of her wedding. 
She may have the month and the day on her 
tongue’s end, but the 69s and ’8ls she has no 
use for.—Jacksonville, Fla., Times-Union. 


MARKING HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 





Kitchen linen is marked with a single letter in 
cross stitch worked in red marking cotton. 

The letters on table and bed linen should al- 
ways be white, worked in satin stitch embroid- 
ery over a solid filling. They are usually from 
two to three inches in length on everyting ex- 
cept the napkins. On these the letters must be 
similar in style, but a size or two smaller. 
Fanciful letters are no longer used. Whether 
script, old English, or Latin text be employed, 
they are considered most effective if severely 
plain. 

Towels with colored borders may be worked 
with white, or with flax threads of harmonizing 
shade. 

Whether the monogram, the group of three 
letters, or the single letter be chosen, it is usually 
embroidered in two places on table cloths which 
measure three yards or over. 

Find the centre of the cloth by folding cross- 
wise and lengthwise. Where the two folds in- 
tersect is the center. Each set of letters should 
be placed on the lengthwise fold, and each one 
should be fourteen or sixteen inches from the 
centre. There will now be about three quarters 
of a yard between the two sets of letters, but ir 
this space be considered too small for a centre- 
piece, it can be lengthened to suit. Each set uf 
letters will now be in a conspicuous place upon 
the table, but they must be so placed that look- 
ing toward the centre from the foot, as well as 
from the head of the table, one can read them 
at a glance. 

Smaller table-cloths are marked about ten 
inches above the hem, and equidistant from the 
two corners on one side. Napkins, tray cloths, 
and doilies are marked in one corner. Sheets 
are marked about ten inches below the centre 
of the upper hem. 


A ‘SIMPLE MEAL. 


A good greening or northern spy is choice for 
baking, for sweet apples are insipid. Serve 
them like cut peaches, fresh, with sugar and 
cream. But wash and wipe your sound green- 
ing, cut out the blossom end, but do not core 
the freit and fill the hollow with sugar. Set 
the apples stem end down in an earthern pan, 
or one of enameled iron, and bake quickly till 
tender. Set away to cool, pouring the syrup 
round them. They should come to table bedded 
in their own jelly, glazed with richness and full 
flavored with the almond essence of their pips. 
Don’t you see, it is cooking with seeds and skin 
that gives the baked apple its goodness and 
fame. The heat raises the acid in the fruit, 
which calls for sugar to neutralize it, but that 
is the only addition needed. Baked apples of 
this kind, with sweet brown bread, not rye and 
indian always, fresh sage cheese and good tea 
or the delicate new cocoa, make a very pleas- 
ing, simple meal, either a homely luncheon or 
country tea, which an intelligent gourmet 
would respect. He might like the cheese 
toasted—so might you after trying it.—Ameri- 
can Garden. 


Salt Rheum 


The agonies of those who suffer from severe 
salt rheum are indescribable. The cleansing, 
healing, purifying influences of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla are unequalled by any other medicine. 

‘‘T take pleasure in recommending Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, for it has done wonders for me. 
I had salt rheum very severely, affecting me 
over nearly my entire body. Only those who 
have suffered from this disease in its worst 
form can imagine the extent of my affliction. 
I tried many medicines, but failed to receive 
benefit until I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Then the disease began to subside, the 


Agonizing Itch and Pain 


disappeared, and now I am entirely free from 
the disease. My blood seems to be thor- 
oughly purified, and my general health is 
greatly benefited.” LYMAN ALLEN, Sexton 
N. E. Church, North Chicago, Ill. 

‘“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
the calves of his legs, so bad that they would 
crack open and bleed. He took Hood's Sar- 
saparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B, STAN. 
TON, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


From 108 to 135 


“JT was seriously troubled with salt rheum 
for three years, and receiving no benefit from 
medical treatment I decided to try Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Iam now entirely cured of salt 
rheum; my weight has increased from 108 Ibs, 
to 135.’ Mrs. ALICE SMITH, Stamford, Conn. 

If you suffer from salt rheum, or any blood 
disease, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It hascured 
many others, and will cure you. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by alldruggists. $1; sixforg5. Preparedonly 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


STRAWBERRIES. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 











IMPORTANT 
TO HOUSEKEEPERS! 


We take —— in announcing to our Customers throughout New 
En —— that we have just closed the LARGEST CONTRACT ever 
e for furniture in this country, thereby securing the control for 
New England of the products of the PHOENIX FURNITURE CO., of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., [the LARGEST MANUFACTURERS in their 
line in the WORLD, | and are re to show you the Finest Exhibit 
of PARLOR, HALL, bHAMET and DINING-ROOM FURNITURE ever 
seen in this Market, and at PRICES heretofore UNAPPROACHAELE. 


We have, without exoeption, the LARGEST and BEST ASSORTED stock of 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHINGS, 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS COUNTRY. 


We call ay tne attention to our PARLOR SUITS, of which we 
have 200 or more different styles, covered in PLUSH, and BROCA- 
TELLES, either in Combination or one Color, HAIR CLOTH,&c., 
At prices ranging from $35.00 to $500.00. 
_ Every Suit is WARRANTED to be just what it is represented. 














OUR STOCK OF 


Stoves and Ranges 


is the MOST COMPLETE in thi 
most of the popniar makes in the market 


SINGLE OVEN RANGES, from $14.00 up. 
DOUBLE OVENRANGES, from 20.00 up. 
PARLOR STOVES, from 3.50 up. 


We have the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of 


CHAMBER SETS, 


in all styles of finish ever shown in this market, a 
at prices ranging from $14.00 per set to $300.00. 
We carry the largest and best assorted stock of 


CARPETS AND RUGS | 


TAPESTRY CARPETS, from 48e. up. | 
ALL WOOL CARPETS, from 45c. up. | Ur Crockery Hepartnent 


BODY BRUSSELS CARPET, from 9c. up, | VU) EVERYTHING. 0 


Also a full line of | 
AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, | wa ted in oth s line, 
MOOU ETTES, &c., &c., &c. |} Set, and the prices are io 


Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
=> 


Don't forget, that owning our Goods at MANUFACTURERS’ 
LOWEST PRICES, we cannot be undersold; that we Sell for either 


Cash or on Installments, and Deliver Free 


To any city or town in New England where there is a railroad freight station. 
Buy $50 worth of goods, and we will pay the car fare to Boston for one person. 
Buy $100 worth, and we will pay car fare to Boston and return for one person. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
827 WASHINCTON STREET, 827 


Corner Tom mon street, Boston. Mass. 


ee 


si oe 


aus ne 
~ UNLIKE ANY OTHER. cm 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthn na, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hac} ou 
Cough, Catarrh, BL mnng Che leva i rbus, Diarrhoea, Rheu: tisn Neural 7 hache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back. and Soren: ss in B ly or ‘Li m bs. 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EX TERNAL USE. 


[It is ms ee. how many ditt rent com plaints it will cure. Its strong point lies in th et that it acts 
quickly. Hea all Cuts —— inc’ Bruises like ] agic. Relieving all manner otf pride Chiils, 
rene f Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORIGINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 




















, Whooping. 
bkarache, 








of the latest and choicest varieties 
of STRAWBERRY PLANTS or 
50 of the best Standard varieties, 


SEED Potatoes. 
GEORGE Q. DOW, 


North Epping, N. H. 
R-5U--MA RIED? If not, you should join 
the “Home Endowment Association,” and then 
when you marry you will get a nice start towards 
‘thousekeeping.” <A $500 or $1000 division—open 
to both sexes. Certificates written at half price 








this month. Send stamp for circulars to 
A. H. TOWLE, 21 Main street, Bangor, Me. 


or twelve varieties ef the best | 


I will send by mail po-tpaid, 25. 





All who buy or order ¢ lirect fr mus, and requ st it, shall receive ac ertificate that the money shall be 
refunded it not abundantly sati sfied. ee e wares ; 6 bottles, . kxpress prep aid to any sf art 
of the United States, or ¢ ani la. “Valual Pp amt let sent free. i. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass, 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


1889 ISs9 


DARLING'S BONE FERTILIZERS. 


Very fine and dry ° . High Analysis, 


A Complete Manure. 





Darling’s Animal Fer. ilizer. Oe ae 
Darling’s Potato Manure . , , , wery high grade. 
Darling’s Pure Bone » © + «+ 4 Valuation 1888, $43.19 


Our reputation of over 25 years is a sure guarantee of our reliability. 


We oer no * premiums in gold ” to help sell our RO ods, but thev »re compounded of the very best 
mater alse, and farmers find them SUPZERIORas ROP PRODUCERS Chemicals at market rates. 
Send for new circular. It gives a concise account of all goods we manufacture. 


L. B. Darling Fertilizer Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


$500 pit 


$500 offered by American Agriculturist. $1000 offered by the Quinnipiac Co. 


In event of the American Agriculturist Prize of $500 not being taken by a crop grown exclusively with 


QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZERS, or. 750 in Gold 


for 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th Prizes in this compe- THE QUINNIPIAC COMPANY 


tition. For circular with full particulars 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


free, apply to our local agents, or address 
PEELS. CREAMERY 
wee 


R j D } & Absolute Perfection 











for Best Quality Butter. 


BUTTER WORKER 


MOST EFFECTIVE and CONVENIENT. & 
= Also CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK- 4 
ERS, ofan ty ~- Rae SHIPPINC BOXES, 
Send for atalogue, containing valuable 
information for samen ee men and Butter Factories 
CREAMERY SUPPLIES. 


REID. s0*n and Marvet Streets. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


"MONEY IN SMALL FRUITS.” 


“The whole story,” as told the past winter by J. H. Haz, in Lectures before vast audi- 
ences at the Farm Institutes of Wisconsin and New York, and Maine, is published for 
first time in our FREE CATALOGUE, which also describes ALL the Be st NEW 
and OLD varieties of SMALL FRUIT PLANTS grown from pedigree stock. 


the wonderful 
EARHART RASPBERRY (ies 
black cap, has 


BJ now been tested over the whole epaey. « Would fruit the whole year through if it had a 
chance.” “Six quartstoa plant.” “ Just ropes of berries,” etc., are some of the reports thas 


cine Se FR UPT S FROM JUNE T0 NOVEMBER 


it is not surpris- 
and is a uaiee en any family garden; and for three yars past we have been unable to sup- 


py the demands for ants sendorstsl WATE BROTHERS, SOUTH GLASTONBURY, Conn. 


at once for FREE “TAL UG U 
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Few England Farmer. 


BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, MARCH, 23. 1889. 
AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 1% cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
era to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments fora short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
G.W.NYE, ..... .NasHua,N. H. 
F. W. CHEEVER, eo WALDEN, VT, 
A. W. WINGATE, . . . 80UTH ELIOT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASS. 
W. H. HAMMOND,. . . ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,.. see . Nasuva, N. H. 
WwW. WILLIAMS,. . . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
GEO .A. ROGERS,. . . W. UPTON, Mss. 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 


how far they have paid up. 








~ Ex-Governor Robie ot Maine, Master of the 
State Grange, is very prominently mentioned 
for the position of assistant secretary of lagri- 
culture. Such an appointment would do very 
much to strengthen and popularize the new de- 
partment. 





Printers and newspaper men in Boston have 
been greatly interested this week in the exhibi- 
tion of a matrix machine which will do away 
with type and type setters. It is a simple and 
practical machine, which will revolutionize the 
production of newspapers and books. 





The new secretary of agriculture is in favor 
of combining all the scientific work of the gov- 
ernment, whether egological, meterological, 
piscatorial, botanic, entomological or strictly 
agricultural, under one head. This plan would 
do much to increase the dignity of the new 
department and also to make it more effective. 





We shall publish another 10-page paper next 
week, which will contain a musical selection» 
the conclusion of the interesting story, ‘‘Miss 
Clare,” the concluding installment of our popu- 
lar symposium on the management of agri- 
cultural fairs, some very valuable reports of 
agricultural meetings and experiment station 
work, an article by Dr. Hoskins, and other im- 
portant matters. 





Prof. Ormsby, director of the Pennsylvania 
agricultural experiment station, uses the term 
corn-stover to designate the residue of the ma- 
ture plant after the removal of the cars, and 
corn-fodder to designate corn raised specially 
for fodder, whether cut and fed green or put 
in the silo. This is better than to call one corn- 
fodder and the other fodder-corn, as has been 
the custom since Dr. Loring pronouncedjfod- 
der-corn the meanest food ever givena cow, and 
corn-fodder the best. 





Mr. C. D. Hazen of Hartford, Vt., writes us 
that ensilage made from frosted corn fed with 
gluten meal, has carried his dairy herd through 
the winter in good shape, and yielded a good 
return in butter which has sold well. Though 
the winter was mild hay mows are getting low 
as the corn has not generally been as good as 
usual. If the spring opens late farmers will 
need to feed their fodder so as to avoid waste. 
Those who sowed winter rye for early feeding in 
spring will be among the harpy ones this year. 





A number of persons who are not regular 
subscribers of this paper will receive a sample 
copy this week. We trust they will like its 
appearance well enough to investigate further, 
and in time become permanent subscribers. 
A reader might not be as well pleased with one 
issue of a paper as with another, as the topics 
treated or the exigencies of advertising space 
might make that particular paper less adapted 
to his case. For that reason, in order to give 
a full opportunity for investigation, we will 
send the paper on trial for one month, free of 
expense, to all who apply. 





Mr. F F. Eisk, Webster, N.H, writes us 
that a neighbor finds winter wheat one of the 
best forage crops for making milk that he has 
ever grown. We consider wheat superior to 
rye for green fodder, the only objection to it 
being the trouble of getting good seed. But he 
who makes a specialty of green crops for feed 
ing cows will do well to raise what wheat, rye 
and barley be will need for seed. Then he will 
know Just what he is sowing and can depend on 
getting a crop. Old rye, musty wheat and 
inferior barley rejected by the brewers is not fit 
to sow. 





The Boston Transcript regrets “the tendency 
among the advocates of prohibition to boycott 
individuals who can not conscientiously support 
the constitutional amendment.” ’Tis true,’ tis 
pity ; but ’tis human nature, which is the same 
among the neighbors of Mr. Boycott, the labor 
Organizations, the politicians, temperance work- 
ers and all other classes. The world is improv- 
ing; but we are all, evenin the year 1889, too 
intolerant and too unwilling to give a respectful 
hearing to intelligent carefully-studied opinions 
of those who differ from us. We no longer 
exile, torture, hang or cremate, but the per- 
secuting spirit has not been entirely eradicated. 
By and by the person who, as the result of 
studious research, can say something to arouse 
thought will be inas much repnte as the-more 
superficial shouter whose only care is to say 
something with which his hearers shall agree. 





The farmers in this vicinity are greatly divided 
in opinion whether the proposed constitutional 
amendment prohibits cider. Would you please 
give us the facts and greatly oblige 

Worcester, Mass. J. &. P. 

Replying to our correspondent we would say 
that the exact language of the amendment is 
very clear and explains itself. It is simply 
this: ‘‘The manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors to be used as a beverage are pro- 
hibited.” So that cider in itself does not come 
under the ban of the law, which only applies to 
such liquors as are intoxicating, and such in- 
toxicating liquors as are to be used as a bever- 
age. Webster defines “beverage” us liquor for 
drinking. 

The question for the farmers to decide is 
whether the loss to them of the opportunity to 
manufacture an intoxicating liquor to be used 
as a beverage offsets the injury it causes the 
whole community. Then again, arises the 
question whether there would be any loss at all; 
whether apples are not worth as much for feed- 
ing to stock and for manufacturing vinegar as 
for making “hard” cider for drinking purposes. 





The Massachusetts Logislature has assigned 
Wednesday, the 27th, for acting upon the oleo 
bill, and Senator Hathorn has given notice that 


he wil) move an amendment which, if carried 
’ 





will make it illegal to put coloring matter into 
butter as well as into oleo. It is a good idea to 
diseuss this matter of butter color and to set the 
farmers to thinking whether the advantages 
offset the disadvantages, but when it comes to 
practical legislation the idea should not, at 
present, be considered for a moment; as In- 
spector Babcock well says, the peremptory 
passage of such a law would work a great deal 
of distress and injustice. The abstract logic is 
forcible, but that is about all there is toit, and 
this should not be allowed to create euch a dust 
in the honorable Senators’ eyes as to prevent 
them acting in the interests of the honest sale of 
the imitation product. Let your Senator know 
your wishes and opinions before next Wednes- 
day. 





THE OUTLOOK. 

The drift of events among foreign nations is 
particularly interesting nowadays. In England 
a by-election in a tory stronghold resulted in 
the election of a liberal which is considered a 
most significant event as indicative of a decided 
drift of public opinion back towards Gladstone. 
The admission is wrung from an opposing 
newspaper organ that no sensible person “will 
pretend to mimimize the seriousness of the 
misfortune.” 

Mr. Gladstone himself says: ‘The Irish 
crisis}has become acute to an unusual degree, 
and is pressing itself beyond all former expe- 
rience on the mind and conscience of the people 
of England.” 

The Czar of Russia is planning some reac- 
tionary measures in opposition to his great 
council of state. They are in substance that 
the peasantry shall be governed by chiefs, hay- 
ing both administrative and judicial functions, 
and that these chiefs and the chairmen of the 
local assemblies shall be appointed by pro- 
vincial governors, who in turn are appointed 
by the czar. This will greatly strengthen the 
central government and increase the centrali- 
zation of power at St. Petersburg. The people 
are greatly agitated, and the plans are being 
as earnestly discussed as is possible under such 
a despotism. 

The abdication of King Milan of Servia—a 
representative of Austrian influence—as a re- 
sult of Russian intriguing is regarded by some 
as gravel by jeopardizing the peace of Europe, 
but such predictions always have to be taken 
with a grain ot allowance. 

In Lower Canada much feeling is being en- 
gendered between the Roman Catholic church 
and the Protestants and much excitement has 
arisen over the passage of a bill appropriating 
the sum of $400,000 to compensate the Jesuits 
for lands confiscated by the Crown in 1765. 

Nearer home the principal interest centres in 
® new national administration and the grand 
rush for offices. It seems to be the general policy 
ofthe administration to leave in office, till the 
expiration of their terms, all officers under the 
late administration against whom no charges 
are filed. The appointments in the post-office 
department, which concern most intimately our 
readers and the public generally, seem te be 
very fortunate. The model post-master of 
Cincinnati has been made second assistant 
post-master-general, and an experienced rail- 
road traffic manager has been made superinten- 
dent of the railroad mail service. 


AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


An extra gilt edged lot of horses are coming 
into New England from recent New York sales. 


A New Jersey cannery has contracted 100,000 
acres of tomatoes at $7 per ton for next season’s 
pack. 

The subscription to lift the debt of the Bay 
State agricultural society amounts to $820, and 
the Springfield guarantee fund is nearly all 
paid up. 

The Vermont State agricultural society offer 
$50 for the best acre of corn, $50 for the best 
acre of oats, and $50 for the best acre of pota 
toes, raised in Vermont. 


A company has being organized in Cornwall, 
Ct., for the purpose of starting a new creamery. 
The capital stock of $3000 has all been taken 
and the officers elected. 


The Glastonbury, Conn., creamery made 6694 
pounds of butter in January from 45,573 spaces 
of cream. The patrons received 3 9-10 cents per 
space for cream or 264 cents per pound. 


Professor William H. Brewer, Norton profes 
sor of agriculture in the Yale scientific school, 
has declined to accept the office of assistant 
secretary of agriculture at Washington. 


Pomfret, Vt.: Farmers are commencing su- 
garing though the snow is yet quite deep. Hay 
is scarce and selling from $12 to $15 per ton 
delivered. Mr. Lewis is buying choice Jersey 
stock in town to ship west. 


East Templeton, Mass : Our winter has been 
a short one; only about five weeks of passable 
sleighing which was well improved by the 
lumbermen. Farm crops have sold fairly well 
except apples which are almost unsaleable at 
any price. 

Elmwood creamery, Farmington, Conn., paid 
for milk received during the month of January, 
0180 per pound or .03824 per quart. This 
creamery being located near Hartford receives 
a better price for its skim milk than others 
farther away. 


Gov. Bulkeley of Connecticut has reappoint- 
ed Messrs Hyde and Alsop on the state board 
of agriculture, and appointed L. J. Wells, 
secretary of the State grange, and Representa- 
tive Hawley of Brookfield in place of Nessrs 
Barstow and Day. 


The delegates tothe biennial meeting of the 
American Pomological society report a glorious 
time. Florida hospitality in February means all 
the oranges one caneat and a hearty invitation 
to come down and buy a grove. The railroads 
of the state were made public highways to 
members of the association durlng their ten 
day’s visit. 


Brookfield, Vt.: We have had one of the 
pleasantest winters that Vermont people ever 
knew, with good roads all winter. In this town 
the roads are broke with a roller, and we find 
we have better roads with a less cost. The 
farmers are looking for sugaring weather. 
Nearly every farmerin town hangs from 100 to 
1000 buckets. 

Professor W. W. Cook, of the Vermont ex- 
periment station, has examined Hill’s milk 
aerator, advertised in these columns, and in- 
dorses it in the strongest terms. A sample of 
milk was suspended in the barn cellar where 
the air was as bad as possibile, and all the vile 
odors were entirely taken out of the milk by the 
use of the aerator. It also removed odors of 
ensilage and other bad smells from the milk. 


Mr. James Cheesman, secretary of the New 
England creameries association, has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the United States 
dairy exhibit at the international exposition at 
Paris. A better selection could not have been 
made, as Mr. Cheesmen is remarkably well 
equipped for the position. He will render 
faithful, intelligent service, and creditably rep- 
resent American dairymen in this world’s gath- 








ering. Mr. Cheesman is also an accurate, 
painstaking observer, as wellas a careful stu- 
dent, and may learn many things of great ad 
vantage to the dairy interests of this country. 


Royalston, Mass.: Saturday March 9th the 


Royalston farmers club held a meeting at the | 
house of E. V. Nelson. The subject was “which | 


is the most profitable for farmers to keep, oxen 
or horses.”’ After a spirited discussion for and 
against the patient or, it was decided in favor of 
the horse by a majority of one. The next meet- 
ing is to be at the house of H. 8. Wood. 


Some time ago these columns noticed a 
difference of opinion between the lay members 
and the professional member of the cattle com- 
mission over alleged glanders in the stables of 
the Boston street car company. The city board 
of health subsequently appointed an able vet- 
erinarian to re-examine the horses, and de-.jhis 
cision, just published, confirms the judgment of 
Messrs. Cheever and Stockbridge. 


President H. H. Goodell of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural college lectured recently at the 
Storrs school, on “Reminiscences of the East.” 
He is a very pleasant speaker and held the 
close attention of his large and appreciative au- 
dience. The trustees and friends are taking 
active steps to secure an adequate appropriation 
by the State for the much-needed new bnild- 
ings. It is expected that Secretary T. S. Gold 
of the State Board of Agriculture will speak to 
the students in a few days. 


A firm that has gained a reputation for square 
dealing is Schlegel & Fottler, Boston, who had 
the famous chrysanthemum, Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, and sold it for $1,500, and who offer 
this season the new and rare varieties, Mrs. 
Fottler, Kioto, and Neesima, and others re- 
ceived from Mr. Neesima of Japan, and which 
attracted so much attention at the late chrysan- 
themum show at Horticultural hall. The gen- 
uine Crosby sweet corn, grown by the originator, 
is sold only by this firm. 


The Worcester North West agriculturay 
society held their third institute at South 
Royalston March 14, upwards of two hundred 
being in attendance. Dr. Lynde of Athol was 
president of the day and presided in his usual 
happy manner. In the forenoon N. K. Lord of 
Otter River delivered an abie essay, after which 
the ladies provided a bountiful repast. In the 
afternoon George Cruickshank of Fitchburg 
gave an entertaining essay on small fruits ot 
the farm, and kindly answered numerous ques- 
tions. 


At the last meeting of the Essex agricultural 
society the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Agricul- 
tural society have learned with profoundest 
sorrow of the decease of Hon. Charles L Flint, 
and hasten to record their high appreciation of 
his character as a man, of his literary qualifica- 
tions and contributions to the agricultural liter 
ature of the country, and specially of his great 
service rendered to the development of agricul- 
tural science in our own State, where for twen- 
ty-five years be executed the duties of the office 
of first secretary of the board of agriculture, 
devoting the best years of his useful life to that 
noble service. 

Bethel, Me.: The fields here are getting quite 
bare and the farmers are prophesying a light 
hay crop. Stock is lower this spring than it 
has been for many years, cows selling from $18 
to $30. Beans were a failure, and hardly a 
tarmer raised enough for his own use. I planted 
1} acres and had to buy. Potatoes are selling 
for 35 cents per bushel; beans, $3 00; oats, 
42c; corn, 55c; buckwheat, 60c; butter, 20c; 
eggs per dozen 13c; bacon, ham, 10 to 12c per 
pound; pork, 10 to 12c per pound; beef per 
ewt. $5.00. There is not much call for hay, 
and first quality sells from $12 to $14 per ton. 

F. M. E. 

North Leverett, Mass.: The sledding is 
nearly gone, though some continue the use of 
runners. It has been a short season for stock- 
ing sawmills with logs, but most yards are 
well filled. There is a prospect of an early 
spring with business lively. Odaions are selling 
for from 12 to 20 cents per bushel at the “depot. 
Potatoes are dull at 50 cents per bushel. Butter, 
25 cents per lb. Eggs, 18 cents per dozen: 
Pigs are scarce; pork, d. w., is falling. Mixed 
sugar has been selling quite freely, but the 
largerun of sap last week will bring maple 
sugar in the market and hurt the sale of mixed 
sugar. Apples are plenty and dull. Snow is 
nearly gone, the ground is settling in many 
places, and indications are for an early spring. 





IN GENERAL. 

Mary Anderson, the actress, is seriously ill. 

The health of ex-Congressman Burnett is im- 
proving. 

Many shoemakers are deserting the Knights 
of Labor. 

A big salt trust with $25,000,000 capital has 
been organized. 


The Illinois senate has passed a bill regulat- 
ing telephone rates. 


The Maiue capital will not be changed to 
Portland this year. 

The rush for offices in the national govern- 
ment continues unabated. 

The prospects for an early opening of naviga- 
tion in Canada are favorable. 

Whitelaw Reid of the New York Tribune has 
been appointed Minister to France. 

Three persons were burned to death Tuesday 
afternoon near Baldwinsville, Mass. 

Chief Justice Fuller’s daughter eloped Tues- 
day and married a young man of Chicago. 


The death of Ericsson the famous inventor 
removes another of the distinguished war 
heroes. 


April 22d is to be a holiday in Massachusetts. 
The vote on constitutional prohibition is taken 
that day. 

Miss Mary A. Brigham of Brooklyn, a native 
of Westboro’, Mass., has been chosen President 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 


A California two-year-old horse was sold at 
auction in New York, Thursday for $26,000— 
the highest price on record fora two-year-old. 


Chas. H. North & Co., the big pork packers 
of this city, have suspended, with liabilities 
amounting to about three-quarters of a million. 

A Mount Carmel, Pa., miner was recently 
imprisoned in a colliery fifty-four hours, but 
died from exhaustion soon after being liberated. 

Sorosis—the great New York woman’s club— 
celebrated its twenty-first anniversary Monday, 
825 delegates representing the yarious States 
were in attgndance. 

An old sewing machine patent suit between 
the Singer and Wilson companies was decided 
Monday in favor of the former. The patent 
was granted in 1866. 

The Panama Canal company announces that 
a further extension of the provisional contract 
has been arranged with the contractors, which 
secures the maintenance of the works and ma- 
terial. 

Much English capital is coming to New Eng- 
land now-a-days, to be invested in Frank Jones 
brewery and Boston gaslight stocks. The for- 
mer concern has just been capitalized at large 
figures. 


J.A. & W. BIRD & CO. 


The Oldest Firm Retaining its Original 
Title in Paints, Drugs, Dye Stuffs, 


Chemicals, etc., in Boston. 


AN UNIMPEACHABLE RECORD OF FIFTY YEARS: 
— AGENTS FOR LEADING MANUFACTURERS IN 


EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


The business of J. A. & W. Bird & Co. was es- 
tablished in 1839, under the same title as at pres- 
ent. It was first located at 53 Chatham street, 
then at 299 aad 211 State street, and was removed 
to the present site in January, 1875. By the above 
da:e it will be seen that this is one of the oldest 
firms in New England with one continuous title, 
and with few exceptions it may be said to be the 
oldest in the United States. Of the original part- 
ners J. A. and W, Bird died in 1873 and 1874, re- 
spectively, and the gentleman constituting the 
“Co.,” Mr. A. S. Bird, entered with his son, Mr. 
E. V. Bird, in 1881. Messrs. J. A. & W. Bird were 
representative men in their line in the United 
States, and held positions of influence and respon- 
sibility as presidents and directors of banks and 
other institutions. Though they died at advanced 
ages, their loss to the business community was 
deeply regretted, and many sincere expressions of 
sorrow were heard at the removal of men, who, 
through a long series of years had been trusted 
friends, respected merchants, and honorable, up- 
right citizens. It can be said of the house that its 
credit has never been questioned, it having passed 
safely through the panics of 1857 and 1873. The 


CONSERVATIVE CHARACTER 


of this house may be inferred from the fact that 
they have had employes connected with them for 
many years, and the connection of some of the 
customers can be traced to the date of the incep- 
tion of the business. The firm have a corps of 
travelers on the road, covering the United States 
in their operations, and it is safe to say that no 
house in the city was ever represented by a more 
intelligent and energetic body of men, or who en- 
joyed to a larger extent the confidence of the 
trade. The business of the first’ year amounted to 
probably $50,000, while now it reaches 


INTO THE MILLIONS. 


Since the business was established in 1839—by 
which date it will be seen that its jubilee will be 
celebrated this year—great changes have taken 
place in every respect in this country, and in none 
more than in the methods of conducting business 
and the facilities enjoyed for manufacturiag. The 
present members of the firm are W. B. Bird, 
Charles T. Caruth, J. F. Phillips and H. D. 
Page. 

Mr. W. B. Bird is the son of the late J. A. Bird, 
and was born in Boston, graduating from the 
Brookline High School, furnishing another exam. 
ple of the efficiency of our public schools, which 
have given to the world so many bright and suc- 
cessful men in commerce and the professions. He 
began to assist his father when 18 years of age, 
manifesting marked aptitude for the business from 
the first, and he obtained his partnership five 
years afterwards, this being in 1866. Boston then 
had a population of about 193,000, while now it has 
over 450,000, with an assessed valuation of $764,- 
448,400, and the property in the State is valued at 
over two billions of dollars. Mr. Bird isa 


REPRESENTATIVE MAN 


in his line in the United States, and is equally at 
home in all the departments, financial, buying» 
and as a salesman, and it may be said when re 
ferring to him that itis one of the characteristics 
of this house that should a member be absent, so 
familiar are the others with the duties, that little 
or no inconvenience would be experienced, each 
being able to fill the others’ positions interchanga- 
bly. Mr. Bird possesses those qualities which 
would enable him to meet emergencies, and did 
occasion require, he would be enabled to display a 
power of reserve force which is so valuable a 
characteristic in a business man. He has always 
shown himself to be a public spirited citizen, pre- 
pared at all times, either by financial contributions 
or by personal service, to assist in any movement 
having for its object the best interests of Boston 
or the promotion of the welfare of his fellow citi- 
zens. Previous to calling upon Mr. Bird, from 
what he had heard of his business career and ex- 
perience, the representative of the NEw ENGLAND 


of age, and was surprised, as doubtless many of 
our readers who have had business with him have 
also been, to meet a man whose physical and 
mental activity indicated a man of not more than 
45. Mr. Bird has been called to fill positions of 
trust and is a member of the Paint and Oil Club, 
and also of the Drysalters’ Club of which he held 
the positions of 


PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT, 


respectively. He represents the second genera- 
tion, being the only representative of this nature 
in this line in Boston, where the first generation 
is not also redresented among the partners. 

Mr. Charles T. Caruth was bornin Boston. He 
has a'ways manifested great executive ability from 
the commencement of his business eareer. His 
father was engaged in the manufacture of linseed 
oil at Chelsea, being a member of the 
Chelsea Oil Co. Mr. Caruth, during the company’s 
existence, was admitted to partnership. After it 
went out of business, he became a member of the 
firm of David Randa'l & Co.. and connected him- 
self with the present house, being admitted to 
partnership in 1881, on the withdrawa! of Mr. A. S. 
Bird and his son. He is in every sense of the term 
a first-class business man, and his services are 
highly appreciated by the house. He has been to 
Europe repeatedly, as also has Mr. Page, and 
their views 

RELATIVE TO IMPORTATIONS 


and manufactured goods fully coincide with those 
of this article. 

Mr. J. F. Phillips was born in Worcester, his 
father being head of the publishing house of Phil- 
lips & Sampson. He was educated at the public 
schools and entered the employ of the present 
house when eighteen years of age,—and it may be 
of Interest to those of our young readers who may 
contemplate making a venture inthe busy scenes 
of trade in the great city, that he commenced with 
a salary of $3 per week. He was admitted to part- 
nership by sheer force of character and by reason 
of personal worth, in 1881, at the same time as Mr. 
Caruth. In his departments he has manifested 
marked ability, being a man of 

UNTIRING ENERGY 


and activity, always consulting the best interests 
of the firm, and altogether ranking as a man of 


recognized ability. 
Mr. H. D. Page was born in Boston, and after a 


valuable business experience he con nected himself 
with this house, being admitted to partnership in 
1885. He devotes his attention priacipally to the 
dye stuffs and chemicals, and the present healthy 
condition of this branch of the business is due in no 
small degree to his energy and activity. 

The large and constantly increasing demand for 
the goods carried by this house may unquestion- 
ably be ascribed to the aggressive and progressive 
policy of the firm, to keep not only abreast but 
ahead, if possible, of their competitors, this house 
being at all times prepared to supply, at the lowest 
figures, goods which could not fail to meet the 
wishes of the most exacting taste on the part of 
the architect, contractor, artist, or others, so that 
every class of trade could be satisfactorily met. 
Briefly stated, this firm’s business may be said to 
be dealers in white lead, paints, varnishes, dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, etc., and agents for the Walpole 
Dye & Chemical Co., besides many others referred 
to below. In the business, paints constitute 45 
percent ofthe whole, dye-stuffs, 30 percent, and 
chemicals, 25 percent. As all practical painters 
are aware, there canbe no really good and sub. 
stantial paint made unless the foundation, 


THE WHITE LEAD, 
is pure and reliable in quality. For many years, 





by the freight and duty imposed on the imported 
article, whether manufactured o> in the form of 


| when the original cost of this article was enhanced | 
| 
| 
| 


temptation was very strong to place upon the mar- 
ket inferior goods, and large quantities of these 


| were sold, so that at one time it was even difficult 


to obtain a good, reliable article in white lead. | 


This condition of affairs, however, gradually reme- 
| died itself. 
| a better qua'ity, and, as in all other lin 8s, where 
there isa demand there will soon be a supply, 
while the competition had the tendency to regulate 
prices and keep them reasonable. Added to this 
came the development of the vast resources of the 
Western States in all the essential materials for 
the manufacture of the purest white lead the world 
had even seen, the result of the whole being that 
instead of importing, this country is now in a po- 
sition to supply not only all its own wants but to 
export to Europe, Asia, and Africa, all that may 
be neededthere. Among the great manufacturing 
houses which have contributed largely to this re- 
sult, is that of the 


D. B. SHIPMAN WHITE LEAD WORKS 


of Chicago, one of the largest in the world, and 
whose products have been pronounced by the 
most competent judges to be unsurpassed by any 
ever manufactured in Europe, and practical paint- 
ers say that for whiteness, fineness, body and 
durability, and for its easy working qualities under 
the brush, it has no equal. J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 
are the sole agents for New England for this white 
lead, and they are prepared to stake their reputa- 
tion on the assertion that nothing to surpass it in 
all the most desirable qualities has ever been pro- 
duced. 

Now that the painting season is about to open 
there is, perhaps, no class of goods in this line of 
more general interest than the ready-mixed liquid 
paints. The introduction of ready mixed Paints, 
which obviated the necessity for professional 
knowledge or skill in the art of preparing the 
paints necessary for successful application, at once 
received a popular endorsement, but for some time 
a certain degree of disappointment was always ex 
perienced because of the transient quality of the 
paint, both as regarded color and durability. It 
was found that they faded more quickly and 
rubbed or peeled off more readily than the paints 
prepared under the old plan, and the problem was 
how to produce aline of ready mixed paints which 
should possess none of these defects, but which 
could at the same time be sold at such prices as to 
render them on that account also, preferable to 
the paints mixed by hand as was formerly the 
universal practice, and which only an expert could 
properly perform, 

THE FIRST TO REACH 
a satisfactory solution of the problem was the 
wellknown manufacturing house of Geo. 
Wetherill & Co., of Philadelphia, probably the 
oldest house in the trade, having b°en established 
in 1807, and whose reputation for reliability has 
always stood exceedingly high. This house com- 
menced on the true principle of using nothing 
but the very best materials—the finest white lead, 
the purest linseed oil and the most reliable colors 
—s3o that it was not to be wondered at that as 
soon as they had been fairly tested, the goods 
known as the “Atlas” ready mixed paints, re- 
ceived not only the unanimous endorsement of the 
trade, but were received with the greatest satis- 
faction by those whose needs only caused them to 
use paints occasionally, chiefly in the spring of the 
year. The effect of the introduction of these 
paints was to render desperate those manufactur- 
ers who could not afford to use first-class mate- 
rials, and who therefore resorted to the use of 
alkalis, soap and other deleterious articles to dis_ 
guise or help out the inferiority of these goods. 
THE “ATLAS” PAINTS. 

however, have had the effect of largely diminish- 
ing the sales of these spurious articles, the trade 
and the public generally having proved that the 
genuine article can be had quite as cheaply, and 
that they will give invariable satisfaction, as they 
retain their color longer, work more evenly and 
being more desirable are far more economical tha» 
any mixed by any other process. It was reserved 
for the “‘Atlas’’ paints to make possible the grati- 
fying change which has taken place in the appear- 
ance of the towns and country residences of New 
England by the tasteful use of these articles, by 
adding to the variety of colors in which houses 
have been painted, and showing the artistic effects 





FARMER expected to see a man at least 60 years | 


means thus placed at everybody’s disposal. The 
“‘Atlas’’ ready-mixed paints, which are all in liquid 
form, ready for the brush, are made in forty-eight 
different shades, but as these do not give an ade 
quate idea of the effects which can be produced by 
their proper combinations, the manufacturers have 
issued, at great expense, a number of haudsomely 
colored engravings, showing the latest and most 
effective styles of modern house painting. These 


which is presented to all agents, and which will be 
found of great assistance in selecting colors. It 


timated to cover, with two coats, 
200 SQUARE FEET 


per gallon, and on each package is placed the fol- 
lowing-signed guarantee: ‘*We guarantee the 
contents of this package to give satisfaction, and 
agree to repaint where such is not given and the 
fault of the paint proven. Geo. D. Wetherill & 
Co.” fhe firm issue a handsomely designed circu- 
lar, containing full information respecting these 
paints, and specimens of the forty-eight colors, by 
which selections can be made to suit any taste. 
The attention of our farmer readers especially is 
called to these paints. 


ance of their dwellings, either on the score of 
economy or 


present day the more a'tractive the house is the 


the dearer it will become to them, And what ap 
plies to the houses in this respect is true in a pro- 
portionate degree of the barns and outbuildings, 


also by a liberal use of paint, the clapboards and 
shingles thus protected lasting longer and present- 


bare, as was formerly too trequently the case. The 
**Atlas” paints will be found invaluable for use on 
the walls and roofs of barns, and 


EVERY FARMER 


For preserving implements, tools, etc., these paints 
will prove of the greatest service. It may safely 


required for further use, will be repaid in saving of 
repairs and new implements, at least a hundred 
fold. And similarremarks may be made with re- 
gard to carriages and other vehicles,to meet which 
J. A. & W. Bird & Co. have introduced 


NEAL’S CAKRIAGE PAINT, 


an article which has no superior, if it has an equal, 
onthe market. This paint is preparedin eight 
beautiful shades, it dries quick and hard, with a 
fine glossy finish, rendering varnish unnecessary. 
and is put up in liquid form ready for use, and if 
applied one day the carriage will be ready for 
driving out the next. It has been the practice on 
the part of owners of vehic’es, both in cities and 
in ruraljdistricts, to regard the appearance of their 
carriages as of small moment. All this is changed 
now, and the farmers emulate each other in keep- 
ing their conveyunces of every kindin the most 

resentable shape, and there is many a farmer in 

ew England whose vehicle, ot whatever kind it 
may be, in which he takes his family to meeting or 
drives himself and wife to market, will compare 
favorably in neatness and attractiveness, though 
not always in upholstered ease aad elegance, with 
many which draw up on Sunday at the city sanc- 
tuaries. In maintaining this neatness and attrac- 
tive appearance farmers will find Neal’s carriage 
paint ond all comparison the best. In connec- 
tion with this it may be mentioned that J. A. & 
W. Bird & Co. have introduced a very useful arti- 
cle, Bird’s chiseled carriage varnish brush which is 
especially adapted to applying the carriage paints, 
and also for general use where a smali brush is 
wanted for varnishing or painting. Particular at 
tention is called to this firm’s 


“PERFECT” FLOOR PAINT 


which is manufactured by a peculiar and special 
process, from the finest and purest materials, by 
skilled workmen, and is ready to apply For many 
years it has been regarded in farm houses as one 
of the greatest promoter? of cleanliness and com 
fort—for reasons which need not be particularly 
specified, but which all farmers’ wives will readily 
comprehend—that a liberal use of paint on the 
floors was always advisable. The difficulty, how 
ever, was that it took so long to dry, and was 
not durable after it did dry, and was expected to 
leave no footmarks; the first time it received a 
decent washing, such as our New England girls 
know how to apply with honest vigor, it washed 
off and went principally into the bottom of the 
pail. Our readers will find, however, that this 
firm’s “Perfect” floor paint will dry thoroughly 





In the first place the trade demanded | 








D. | 





which may be produced by a judicious use of the | 


engravings are cased in a handsome portfolio, | 


should be mentloned that the “Atlas” paint is es- | 





The time has passed when | 
farmers could affurd to be indifferent to the appear- | 


that of the effect produced on the | 
minds and sentiments of their children, for in the | 


more pride will the young people take in it, and | 
for it has been found economical to preserve these | 


ing a much handsomer appearance than when left | 


should give this subject his earnest consideration. 


be asserted that the cost and labor of thoroughly | 
{ painting all farm implements and tools when not | 





over night, presenting as hard and smooth a sur- 
face as if the floor had been glazed like the inside 


| Of a granite ware kettle, with an equally satisfac- 
, . | tory gloss. 
its iagredients, from the pig lead to the acids, the | 


It will join the cracks, fill the pores of 
the wood and make a hard and serviceable cover. 
ing, so that when the floors are washed frequently 
the paint will harden almost to stone under the 
influence of the water. The perfection of this very 
desirable and long-looked for article in the paint 
line is the result of long continued and costly exe 
periments, and a comparison is invited with any 
other paint that may be offered for the purpose. 
rhe firm do a large businessin the ‘‘Acme” inte. 
rior fresco paint, which is made in eignt shades 
for walls and ceilings and five for borderings, pro- 
ducing the most pleasing effects yet attained by 
any goods in this line. They are specially pre- 
pared for this work and when dry present a hard 
surface with a delicate egg shell finish, very dura- 
ble, as they can be washed with soap and water 
the same as any ordinary paint, rendering them 
far superior to any kind of kalsomine. The “At- 


| las’? art stains are also worthy of special notice. 


They are prepared in all shades, mahogany, oak, 
cherry, maple, walnut and ebony. In varnishes 
the firm have all grades, suitable for all purposes, 
= up in one gallon, half gallon, quart, pint and 
i1alf-pint cans, with attractive labels, suitable for 
shelf goods. These goods are warranted standard 
and the quality is guaranteed. In chamols skins 
the firm import and cerry 


THE LARGEST STOCK 
of any dealer in this country, and they are supplied 


in all sizes and at all prices. Among general sup- 
plies may be mentioned a large stock of brushes; 


| colors, dry and ground in japan or oil, and the 


other goods in this line comprise every article 
necessary to make a most complete stock in the 
paint line. While handling all these paints in 
arge quantities, equal attention is given to chemi- 
cals, of which the firm are large importers, hand- 
ling also every description of goods in this line of 
heuse manufacture. They import bleaching pow- 
der for paper mills; soda ash for woole" and paper 
makers, caustic soda for soap manufacturers and 
sul soda, which is used in almost every line of man- 
ufacture. Refined alkali is imported in large quan- 
tities from the celebrated firm of Bell Bros. (Lim- 
ited). Middleboro, England; and handle exten- 
sively carbonate ammonia and sal ammoniac from 
the Michigan carbon works, Detroit. Among 


OTHER IMPORTATIONS 

may be mentioned aniline oil and salts, etc. from the 
Clayton Aniline Company, Manchester, England; 
indigo andjarchil extracts from John Marshall, Son 
& Co., Leeds, England; ultramarine blues, calico 
printers’ supplies, etc., from James Strang & Son, 
Glasgow and Manchester; gumsand starches from 
Young & Strang, Glasgow, Scotland; aniline, 
napthaline and resorcine colors, from Georg Carl 
Zimmer, Mainnheim,iGermany. For all of these 
the firm are special agents, and also for the aniline 
colors prepared by the Albany Aniline Company, 
Albany, N. Y., and for dyewoods prepared by the 
Arlington dyewood mills, Arlington, Mass. They 
are also srecial agents for the Walpole Dye & 
Chemical Company, Walpole, Mass., whose goods 
are made a leading specialty. 

From all that has been said above,it must be 
obyious to the keepers of country stores, of whom 
there are hundreds among our regular subscribers, 
that it must be to their advantage to include in 
their stocks just such goods as J. A. & W. Bird & 
Co., supply, for they are almost daily necessities in 
rural communities, for the reasons noted above in 
our remarks addre-sed to the farmers, and now no 
farm-house or barn is without its appliances for 
doing a little painting when necessary. It will 
therefore be well for the 

COUNTRY 


STORE KEEPER 


to give a careful perusal to this firm’s circulars, 
andifthey have not already opened an account 
with them, todo 80 at once, as we are convinced 
they cannot recommend any more serviceable 
lines of goods to the farming community than 
those presented by J. A. & W. Bird & Co. And to 
the many thousands of our farming readers we 
would throw out a practical suggestion, that con- 
sidering the value of first class paints to them, and 
the importance of securing these articles at the 
most reasonable rates,if the storekeeper with 
whom they regularly deal does not keep these 
goods in stock and wili not procure them as asked 
for, it would be advisable to send a postal card to 
the firm notifying them of the fact when they will 
send, by return mail, the name of the nearest 
storekeeper who does keep them, and it will not 
be very far off. 

The miin premises of J. A. & W. Bird & Co. 
are situated at 117 and 119 Milk street, Boston. 
The building, which comprises a basement and 
five floors, is a substantial structure, having been 
erected in 1874 after the great fire, according to 
suggestions furnished by the firm, whose long ex- 
perience and practical knowledge of the require- 
ments of the business enabled them to secure in 
its construction every requisite to meet the de- 
mands of their business. With regard to location 
it is difficult to conceive of any more suitable for 
this particular buisness, it being in the very heart 
of that district which has for many years been re- 
garded as the 

CENTRE 


OF THE PAINT TRADE 


of New England, and the point to which the deal- 
ers and large consumers from Maine to New York, 
looked for their supplies. The offieea, general and 
private, are on the first and second floors. here 
is now in course of erection, on the site adjoining, 
a commanding edifice,to be known as the Bell 
Telephone building. In addition to these premises 
the firm have a warehouse at 39 Central Wharf. 
They have also a branch house at 18 Cedar street, 
New York, through which the business of taking 
orders throughout the United S ates is greatly ex- 





INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 
DISEASES 
“cured DY *:: 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
imply diseases of the skin, scalp and b!ood, with 
oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the CUTICURA 
REMEDIES are infallable. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
k in and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON, MASs. 

Sena for ‘’*How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


se 
Se 


ae 
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Saby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and 
beautified by CuTicURA SOAP 


) KIDNEY PAINS, Backache and weakness 
cured by CUTICURA AN ‘I-PAIN PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 

RECENT OPINIONS 


Of the New England Farmer and Grange 
Homes. 


THIRTY YEARS A READER. 

Grarton County, N. H.: “I have taken 
the New ENGLAND FARMER for over fourteen 
years, and while I have never thought that Il 
could get along without its weekly visits, I like 
it much better than ever before in its present 
form.” 

Eastrorp, Conn.: “I like the New Enc 
LAND FARMER in itsimproved form very much ; 
it was a favorite paper of mine long ago, & 
farmer for whom I worked in Rhode Island 
thirty-three years ago had the paper then, and 
is still one of your subscribers.” 

VERGENNES, Vt.: “My father has taken 
the New ENGLAND Farmer nearly thirty 
years, and would hardly think he could carry 
on the farm without it.’’ 


THE BEST FARMERS ARE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Prymovutu, N. H.: “I am glad you have 
improved the New ENGLanp Farmer and 
added those two yery valuable departments, 
the Poultry Column and Women’s Interests; 
and I am much pleased to learn that the paper 
is visiting more and more homes, where its in- 
fluence will surely be seen. For years I have 
long noticed that the best farmers of my ac- 
quaintance were subscribers.” 

Sourn WatTsRrorD, Me.: “I like the 
Grance Homes very much, and think al! good 
Patrons should read it.” 

Rockincuam, Vt: “For a year the New 
ENGLAND FARMER has been a constant visitor, 
and received careful perusal. Iam convinced 
that it is without a superior in the agricultura! 
journalism of America.” 





Send for book containing full particulars 
of prizes offered by the American Agriculturtst 
and the Mapes Company, amounting to thou 
sands of dollars for best acre of potatoes, corn, 
oats and wheat, season 1889; also conditions of 
prizes, blanks for reports, etc., etc. 
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Fo: the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, March 20. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. — 


Inside Faneuil Hall Market. 


Groceries. 
Ginger .,. 
Nutmegs . 
Mace . 
Starch— 
Satin gloss b 
Silver gloss . 
Crown polish 
Crackers— 
Boston, ¥ b. 
Butter. . . 10 
Oyster... 7 
Pilot... -7 
Cereals— 
Oat m’l #B. 34@. 
Hominy... @- 
Corn meal . 24@. 
Ryemeal .. @- 
Crushed wheat @. 
Buckwheat . @. 
Jellies, in glass 8 @. 
Jams,in glass 20 @. 
Honey, comb, b @. 
Mustard, . . 25 
Horsford’s Prep. 
Tapioca ¥ b. 
Sago, ¥?bB.. 
Sea Moss, ¥ tb. 
Rice, ¥ b_ . 6, : 
tb 


¥Flour— 
Haxall, b’l 750g 800 
Taylor’s best @ 6 75 
St. Louis. . @ 650 
Tea— 
Oolong » .35 @. 75 
$e 


Japan eee 
90 
33 
33 
27 


al . . . 
orka 


noo FSR 


Breakfast . 35 @. 
Hyson,best . @- 


Molasses— 
Porto Rico, gol 
45 @. 


Cienfuegos . @. 
Syrup... e. 
ew Orleans @. 
Cooking... @- 
Maple Syrup @ 1 
ugar— 
ranulated tb 
Powdered . . 
Crushed .. 
Yellow «> 6 
Spices— 
Cassia, ¥ B 
Cloves «+s 
Allspice . . 
Pepper «> 


SeSSES 


os 
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; Saleratus, ¥ tb 
Cream Tartar, 


tables. 
Onions, pk . 
bunch ..-e. 
Potatoes, pk . 25 
sweet, -- 38@. 4 
Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 10 
Radish, long... .10 
round. ...«. +» 648 
Parsnip, pk . 30 
Squashes— 
arrow, ¥B4g@. 5 
| turban, ® 4@. 5 
95 |] spinach, pk © 0 0 0 2D 
15 


esses ecee 
oc + Os 

on 

ooo 


a 
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Beans,¥ pk 62 
string Aas ee 

Beets, ye. 

Gabbeae. os - 10@.15 

Carrots, pk .25 @. 30 

Cranberries, qtl0@. 15 

Celery, bunch, 30g. 40 

Cucumbers, . 25@. 35 

Lettuce, ¥ hd 10g. 12 

Mint. bch, . . @. 10 

Dandelions # pk .. 

Turnips,pkK . @- 

Rhubarb ? bh... 

Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, ¥ b— Cheese, ¥ B .16 @. 17 
Print 02230 @. Ol eee @. 18 
Best tub. .35 @. Brie,each,. . @. 25 
Good tub, .28@. Neufchatel,ea @. 5 
Fair tub,. 248. 8,¥ doz .18 @. 20 
common, ape, «+ -23 @. 25 


e°se 888886888 


Vv 
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40 


32 
27 | E 
20 
Frutt. 
50 ;Tangerines doz - 20@40 
15 |Lemons, doz 15 @. 25 
80 |O anges, # dz 25@. 50 
80 |Prunes,# B&B .6@. 25 
15 | Raisins,lay’st16 @. 30 
. 80 | Valencias,& 8 @. 10 
Grapes, ¥? b . | Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
Catawba ¥ box 25 @. Zante cur’nts,10 @ 12 
Malaga, # tb . 35 @ 50 |Strawberries box 75@85 
Mandarines doz 50 
Poultry and Game. 


Chickens, ¥ ib 20g 25 Pigeons, doz250 @ 3 00 
broilers. . . . 35@40 ony 4 ee @. 60 
Fowls, ¥ hb .16 @. 18 |Curkeys, ¥b 15 @. 20 
Geese, green. 15 @.20 |Grouse# tb... .150 
Green ducks.15 @. 20 Venison,. . .20 @. 25 
Quail, doz . @3 50@4 00 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, bl2 @. 14 Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 
Bacon, ¥ & 12 @. 14 | Tongues, #B 12 @. 14 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 

Smoked,® @. 9 |Pigs’feet, Vb @. 8 
Corned, bh @. 8 |Sausage,¥ Birg @. 10 
Salt, ¥ b oe @- y 8m eee @ 9 
Beef, corned, bh6 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ B84@. 9 
Tripe, vb . 8 @. 15 

Meats--Fresh. 


Mutton— 
legs, VB. 
fore qr, ¥ b 
chops, ¥ &.1 
hasiet,ea. . 
Roast&steak11 

Sweetbreads, 50 

Tallow,¥ hb .5 

Veal, hind gr 16 
foreqr ..-.7@. 
loins, ...15@. 
Head & Pluck, 

75 @.100 


Apples—¥pk 25 

dried, ¥ & 144 
Bananas, doz 15 
Citron, ¥ b&b . 25 
Dates, ¥ & . 10 
Figs, ¥ ib *e 15 


. 
. 
. 


Beef, ¥ b— 

Birloin steak 25 @. 
Round do.. 14 @. 
Rump do .25 @. 
Sirloin, roast. .. 
Rib, roast .15 @. 20 
Chuckrib. .7 @. 10 
Liver. . .-.8 @. 10 

Gamb— 
hind qr, ¥ & 15g . 174 
fore qr. ¥ Bb 8 @. 10 
Gard, leaf,.wm.. 10 
Tried, «+- @- 12 
Buct, VB... -6@- 8 


~ 
anwar 
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15 
28 
25 





WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


General business is hardly satisfactory if we can 
judge from the number of complaints that we 
hear about the market. Still due allowance must 
be made for the grumbling tendency of human na- 
ture. Large quantities of merchandise are mov- 
ing and manufacturers are generally very busy. 
The past week has been one of unusual activity in 
the retail dry goods trade in the city, and there is 
a good steady demand for all the popular makes of 
dry goods. The clothing trade is also in a fairly 
satisfactory condition, the New England business 
being reported above the average. A liberal dis- 
tribution of spring and summer boots and shoes is 
also noticed. Our New York reporter, G. 8. 
Palmer, 166 Reade street, New York, writes us: 
Business for the month of March, up to date, has 
been very satisfactory. The weather bas been 
unusually pleasant and in certain lines of produce, 
especially apples, the market shows a decided im- 
provement. It is hardly possible we will have 
much severe weather and indications now are for 
un early spring which will be favorable to busi- 
ness generally 

Apples.—Real fancy Maine Baldwin: will occa- 
siona'ly go as high as $1 50 ¥ barrel, but most of 
the No. 1 fruit is of slow sale at $100. Common 
No.2 apples are plenty and hard to sell at 50@60c 
¥ barrel. The stock is not keeping we!l which ac. 
counts for the best fancy fruit having advanced a 
little. The demand for apples, however, at this 
season of the yearis not very large. The ship- 
ments abroad net fair returns. Sales at Liverpool 
range from 10@12 shillings. Evaporated apples are 
in light demand at from 54@74c ¥ th; sun dried 3@ 
4c. ° 

New York: Receipts of apples are somewhat 
heavier and prices remain unchanged. Fancy 
Baldwins aud Spys are held at $2 00@2 25 @ barrel. 
Greenings $1 50@2 00; other varieties $1 50@1 75. 

Beef.—The market for fresh beef continues dull 
and the top price is again reduced a quarter of a 
cent, although something that is very fancy might 
command last week’s full top price of 6jc. 

We quote steers 54,4¢6}c ¥ tb; hind quarter 8@ 
9}c; fore-quar’rs4@5c; rumps 10@llc; rounds 6@ 
64c; loins 10@1l4c; backs 54@6c; rattles 34@4c; rib 
10@12c; corned $5@10; hams $16@18; tongues bbl. 
$18@20. 

Beans.—Receipts are liberal and the demand 
confined to small lots. (Quotations are not changed 
but prices would have to be shaded to effect large 
sales. 

Butter.—The market is in a fairly satisfactory 
condition, although weaker as isto be expected 
at this season. As one dealer expressed to us, ‘it 
is settling away healthfully as the season ad- 
vances, but without any slump,” Receipts are in- 
creasing and well sold up. The stock of old butter 
is cleaning up very nicely, 80 that it will not inter- 
tere with the grass butter when it is time to stock 
up again, particularly so when it is considered 
that the season is about a month earlier than last 
year We do not change our quotations any from 
last week, but it 1s only the fancy brand: that sell 
at 29c and these are very few, for most of the new 
receipts are not of the finest quality; 25 to 26c is 
about the ruling price for most of the creamery re- 
ceipts, which is alsothe range on good dairy lots. 
Choice old butter at 22 to 25c has all been taken. 
The Western markets are about a cent lower. 

We quote receivers’ price for wholesale lots: 
Fine fresh creamery 28@29c, extra first fresh 
creamery 25@26c; imitation creamery, 20@23c; low 

rade and bakers’ 16@18c; ladle packed seconds, 
2@14c; northern new dairy, 20@24; selections, 25 
@26c. Jobbing lots 1@2c higher. 

Elgin active at 25@26c. 

Chicago: Fancy brands 25@28c. 

New York: Fancy creamery held at about 27@ 
28c: good, 23@24c: other grades, 17@2ic. 

Cheese.—The Liverpool market is a shilling 


lower, and anges many of the dealers claim 
that there is no reduction here and whistle loudl 
to keep up their courage, it is a fact that spot cas 
would get an excellent quality of cheese at a price 
even below quotations ; but holders seem more an- 
xious to sell their second quality goods and are 
not so forward as sometimes to show the best un- 
less the customers demand it. The home con- 
sumption is of fair proportions and increasing, 
which steadily reduces the stock but is not enoug 
to give the market the tone it should have. There 
must be some export demand to put the situation 
in a good condition. Most of the sales are made 
within the range of 8 to llc. 

We quote as follows: North choice, 11}@12c; 
lower grades as to quality; West, 10,@11§c; sage, 
18@14c. Jobbing prices 4c higher. 

Live 1—The market is steady at 56s. 

New York: State 114@12c; western flat 11@11}c. 

C:anberries.— Cranberries take as wide a 
range in prices as they do in quality, and sales are 
made at all the way from $4 to 11. 

New York: Cranberries moving out at about 
former range of prices, $1 25@1 75 per crate. 
MEggs.—Egegs are phenominally weak. The ar- 
rivals are beavy and the demand small. It is in- 
explicable that during the season of Lent and with 
very low prices the demand is sosmall. With 
prices as low as this in June, dealers would be 
buying to store. 

We quote Eastern and Northern fresh 154@16 





fancy, near by and cape, 16@17c; Western and 
provincial 134 @ld4c. 

New York: Receipts are excessive and prices 
have further declined. Selling near by stock to- 
day from 134@14c, Duck eggs 30@32c" 

Flour and Meal.—Flour, generally in carload 
lots from the mill, is 10c lower than last week, and 
the trade is very quiet indeed. The dealers are 
operating only as they need the goods to supply 
present wants. Corn meal is steady with a mod- 
erate demand and a little higher. 

We quote round car lots from mills: fine and 
superfine $2 50@340; extras, $3 25@465; Minn. 
bakers @440@6 15; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $500@550; patents $565@670; Mich. 
stone, $4 75@5 25. Canada flour $5 00@5 90 Corn 
meal for export, $2 00@220# bbl; domestic kiln- 
dried, $240@— ¥ bbl; bag meal, 90c@92c¥ bag, 
(deme 7 $2 60@2 75% bbl. Rye flour $3 30@3 75. 

atmeal $5 4046 00. Graham, $3 10@3 25¥ bbl. 
Fruit —The trade has been very dull the past 
week. Florida oranges are about through and re- 
cent shipments have arrived in very poor order. 
Good fruit is firmer, but common fruit is plenty 
and dull. Lemons are selling well. Strawberries 
are in light supply and bringing 60c and upwards. 

Pears $200@500 ¥ Seek: bananas $1 00@2 25 
¥ bunch; oranges, Florida, $250@400 ¥ box; 
Messina $1 75@2 25 box; lemons $2 00@4, # box; 
figs, 10@i8c ¥ th; Persian dates, 5@6c ¥ tb. shell- 
barks’ $1 00@150 # bu. Grapes—Malaga $5@$15 
ih bbl. of 50 ths; prunes, 7c@20c¥ th; Tanger- 
ines $3 50@5 # box; Mandarines $2 25@3 ¥ box; 
cocoanut 34@%44 ¥ 100. 

Grain.—Corn is a shade higher but the demand 
18s still very quiet, pretty much all the call bein 
for export. Dats are inclined to be weaker, = J 
though there is considerable speculative trade in 
futures. 

We quote: Corn, steamer yellow 46@464c; 
steamer mixed 45@454c; no grade 43@45c. Oats, 
fancy 37@40c; No. 2 white 34}@35c; No. 3 
white 33@334c. Rye, 65@70c. Barley, 75@88c. 
Hay and Straw—Trade continues quiet, but 
choice grades of hay in bales are steady. Prices 
are withcut change but could easily be Cooben by 
any pressure to sell. 

hoice prime hay, $17@18 00; fair to good $16@ 
@17; poor to ordinary, $12@15; east swale, 
$9@10; Rye straw, choice, $17@18 00; oat straw, 
$9@$11. 

New York: Hay 75@90c; rye straw 65@80c. 

Lumber,—The market is in a firm and steady 
osition with the general demand good. Spruce 
8 in active demand at firmer prices: straight clear 
boards being quoted at $18@19. Random plank 
and timber, $12 50@13 40; ordinary frames, $14@ 
1450; rough narrow boards, $10@12. The best 
sawed cedar shingles range from $2 90@3 40; the 
best clapboards of Western or Eastern pine range 
from $40@55. Course No5 Eastern pine is quoted 
at $16@17 and box boards at $8@14 according to 
thickness. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Mill feed is 
quiet with light demand and lower. Cottonseed is 
quiet and unchanged. 

We quote: Sack spring bran at $17@1725¥ 
ton; sack winter at $15 25@18 00 ¥ ton; middlings 
in sacks at $17@20 00; Michigan bran $1800. Cot- 
ton seed meal, prime $25 50@26 ton for spot; 
prime in sacks to arrive $25. 

Mutton and Veal —Trade is rather quiet and 
prices are unchanged. 

We quote lambs at 9@llc¥ &, fancy mutton 
74@8c; Eastern mutton 6@74c; veal, choice 8@10c 
fancy llc. 

New York: The market of calves shows an im- 
provement over the past few days and 10c is read- 
ily obtained for all choice steck; others, 7@9c. 
oe pork, 64@8c. Spring lambs, $5@$6.50 a 
head. 

Maple Sugar ani Syrup —New sugar is 
beginning to arrive anda lhberal supply is expected 
soon. Small cakes command from 14c@léc for 
choice. Old sugarisin full supply and quoted at 
9@10c for cakes, with tubs lower. Choice new 
syrup is quotable at about 90c, but old is slow at 
65@75c ¥ 11-tb can. 

Potatoes.—Receipts are liberal and with large 
supplies on hand, while there is only a moderate 
demand and hence the market is dull. The de- 
mand for seed potatoes is smaller than usual. 
Quotations are unchanged, 60c being the top price 
fr fancy Houlton Rose and Hebrons and 35c being 
about the lowest quotable price for fair quality 
stock ot Burbanks. 

New York: Market offers no special features. 
Choice Maine Kose, 2 00@$2 25 for double headed 
barrels; Hebron, ditto, 1 75@$2 00; State Rose and 
Hebron, 1 25@$1 50; Burbank, 1 00@$1 12. 


Poultry and Game.—The poultry market 
is uncommonly dull, but prices remain the same on 
the best lots of fresh-killed goods. The supply of 
refrigerator chickens is very large without any 
quotable price. Game is steady and the season for 
the most of it will soon be over. Supplies have 
been moderate and prices high. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 16c; chickens 15@18c; 
fowls 12c; ducks 14c; geese 12c. Western—turkeys 
14@15; chickens 11@14; fowls 10@12c. Game— 
grouse $1 25 # pair; quail $3 00 ¥ dozen; venison 
saddles 15@1l6c; whole 10c. 

New York: The market on dressed poultry is 
not quite so active owing to more liberal receipts, 
but will undoubtedly improve later in the week. 
Fancy turkeys worth to-day, 15c; choice chickens, 
14@16c; fowls, 11@12c; broilers, 25 @35c ¥ hb 

Truck.—aA steady demand is noted, but, other- 
wise, the conditions are as previously noted. 
Onions are vory dull and selling tor what they will 
bring. One large commission dealer told us this 
morning that he had just sold out a lot of very 
good onions at 90c ¥ barrel. Squash is just a little 
off this week, while cucumbers a:e higher. Kale 
is very plenty and piles of barrels are a common 
sight in front of the market. 

3eets 40@50c # bushel; carrots 35g@4Cc # bush; 
$100 # barrel; onions, Spanish 90c@$120¥ bu, 
crate; native, $100@125; western 65@$100 ¥ 
bbl; Bermudas # crate $175; Squash marrow 
3@3 25 ¥ barrel; turban $300@3 254 bbl; Hubbard 
#3 50 & barrel; turnips 35@50c ¥ bush; Russian yel 
low 85c; white & yellow French1 00@$1 25 bbl; let- 
tuce 50@75c#doz; Spinach 60@75¥bu; cucumbers 
20 2547100 ; cabbage 75c@¢1 00¥ bbl; red $1 50@1 75 
# bbl; celery native, $9 00@10 00 # box; parsnips 
50c@60 ¥ bu; oyster plant $100% doz. Parsley 
$2@225 # bush; Radish, long 75@100c # doz. 
round 30@40c; Dandelions $1 124@1 25 per bush; 
rhubarb 6@10c ¥# tb; kale 75ic ¥ bbi.; beet 
greens $1 15@150¥ bush; string beans $6@6 50 
per crate. 

New York: Onions moviug very slow and mar- 
ket unchanged. Red or yellow not quotable over 
75c@$1 00% bbl. Squash in good demand and 
prices firmly sustained; Hubbard worth $343 25 
@ bbl,and Bostoh marrow $1 75@3, Russia tur- 
nips ¢0@60c ¥ bbl. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND FA RM 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 
This week . .3,303 9,242 140 18,581 922 
Last week . .2,713 8,151 215 17,993 600 
One year ago, 2,229 11,785 77 11,467 909 
Horses. .... 611 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
R. I. & Conn, — 


Maine... . 182 
N. Hampshire 82 598] Western - 2,715 7,90 
812 | Canada. — 


Vermont ., 170 

Massachusetts 109 168 | N. Brunswick — 

New York .. 43 — a 
Total. ..s+cce2s0 0 0 © © 03,308 9,492 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg .2,495 1,254] Eastern... 194 7 
Lowell .. 62 334 | Boston & Mee. — 
Bos. & Alb’y 496 £7,907} Onf’t&boats 56 
N.Y.&N.E. — _ — a 
Total «xeee 0600 0 0 8 9 Seus 9,492 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals 
Maine— 
J. F. Lawrey . esse 4 5 
W. W. Hall & Son. 2 ee 20 23 
Weymouth & Chadborn., 14 
J. BlleR. po 2 
O.G. Nutter .. 
R. Shakley 
I. Coffin. .-- 
G. Tibbitts ... 
R. Stanley ... 
H. B. Whitney . 
P. W. Thompson . 
I.C. Libby & Sons 
Childs & Gilman 
J.H.Gilman ... 
J. BWigh «.-- ce 
Littlefield & Co... 
Town & Hamlin . .. 
Taylor & Denison...» 
New Hampshire— 
G. D. Hooper ...+-. 
H. A. Wilcox . . . . 
C. Hooper «sss 
Hooper & Weymouth 
Peirce Faxon... 
George Sanborn. . 
D. Fisher ....6-s 
Dow & Moulton , . 
Aldrich & Johnson 
Breck & Wood 


H. Ingerson. , 
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Whipple 
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. C. Lannan 
. H. Sp 
.A.Pond . 
. Burke... . 
° Kimball . 
H. Adams... 
5S. W. Gregor 
Robert French, 
H.N. Jenne. . 
w.G. Townsend 
J.A. Sargent . 
R. P. Pollard . 
H.S. Britton ., 
W. Ricker & Son. .... 4 
W.A. Farnham ..... 
Massachusetts— 
J §8.Henry.. 7 
Scattering... 


-V 
A 

M.G 
J.C. 
G.H 
A.A 
Cc. P. 
F. 8. 
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W. H. Bardwell 


' West End Land ...s.s-s 


14 
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W. Melloy , 6.9 -@22,2,° ¢ 

- New York— 
W. Scollans "ee. 2 
Western— 
> ee ee 614 
Weer a hi... » ¢'¢ 204 
J Gould .*.*, ° 174 
M. Goldsmith , 
W. Nash oe 
Ms WraiteGe. sc sue 2 
3. Mollinger ...ce-e 
J.A.Hathaway .... 
15. SE. ~s 6 0.0.0 
Farrell & Nagle... . 
N. & G. Chamberlain . 
L. M. Dyer . 
Hollis & Co. 
Farrell & McFlynn 
W.H. Monroe .... 96 
A.N.Monroe.. .-; 289 


BEEF CATTLE. 

The arrivals of beef battle from the west, espec 
ially for export, has been increased and will be 
heavy for a number of weeks. Cattle for the 
home market remain the same previously quoted, 
moving in a moderate way, and prices, we must 
confess, are not very Jucrative. 

We have to thank the railroads for the prompt 
delivery of the live stock. J. A. Hathaway has 
started for the west to buy cattle to meet his re- 
quirements for the next five or six weeks. He 
purchased from Boston and Baltimore a lot of 14 
river cattle sent in by C. Smith for export Why 
not grow nice cattiein New England in large num 
bers for export. 

Cattle are being shipped freely. The foreign 
market for the past three weeks has been heavily 
oupeiet, and up to the present writing the prices 
rule low. The latest quotations from Livorpool 
are 11@1l4c. D. W. Four steamers have sailed 
during the week with 1968 head of cattle; steamer 
Stockholm City for London, with 360 cattle, by M. 
Goldsmith ; steamer Kansas for Liverpool, with 131 
cattle, by J. A. Hathaway; 100 do. by J. Rollinger, 
207 do. by J. Dunn, 174 do. by J. Gou'd; steamer 
Manatoba for Glasgow, with 381 cattle, by J. A. 
Hathaway; steamer Virginian for Liverpool, with 
615 cattle, by M. Morris. 

R. C. Chadbourn was at market with some nice 
beef cattle, one pair weighing 4990 ths and fat, 
others would probably weigh 2000 ths, each taken 
by HBird & Co. 

A. N. Monroe sold 16 steers, av 1575 ths at 43c L 
W; 15 do av 1330 ths at $389; 18 doav 1344 ths at 4c; 
15 do av 1200 ths at $410.. Farwell & McFlynn sold 
10 steers av 1275 ths at 4}c; 4 do av 12 0 tbs at $420; 
5 do av 1150 ths at4jc. P. W. Thompson & Son 
sold 1 pair cattle L W, 3000 ths at4}c L W. Rob. 
erts & Dearing sold 6 oxen ay 1500 tbs at $110 a pair. 

F. S. Kimball sold a likely ox to dress 1200 ths at 
53c DW. W. Melloy sold 5 beef cows av 1000 tbs at 
$151, 1 two-year old bull $18. D. Fisher sold 2 cat- 
tle, slim in flesh weighing 2800 tbs for for $85; 1 ox 
of 1700 ths at $44 Geo. Rishere sold 12 cattle es- 
timated to dress 1250 ths at 5jca@6ic DW. C. P. 
Burke sold 2 steers to dress 1000 tbs each at 53c D 
W. W.A. Fainham sold 2 cattle todress 1250 ths 
each at 5c, 2to dress 1000 ths each at 5c DW. J. 
A. Hathaway sold 14 steers ay 1260 tbs at 34c LW, 
15 do av 2359 ths at 4c, 2 do av 1200 ths at 3gc. J.C. 
Lannan sold 1 yearling bull at $15. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $6 00 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 50 
Fair to good 575 | Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks. . $6 25 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra. ... + « $475 
G’d to prime 450 | Slim .... 337@@375 

A few lots of premium steers cost... $500 


WORKING OXEN 
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this week were left. 
fron Maine this week which was out of reason, 
when one-half that number’ would be a large sup- 
ply atthe present time. A sacrifice hadto be 
made to effect disposals. This was bad manage- 
ment, but probably one drover did not know what 
his neighbor drover was going to ship until too late 
toremedy the evil. If the market for beef cattle 
was anyways short there was an outlet that way; 
no doubt qui e a number will be slaughtered as a 
last resort. W W Hall &Son sold 1 pair working 
oxen girthing 7 ft L W, 3000 ths, at $125. 

J. Allen sold 1 pair working oxen gth 7ft, LW 
3100 ths at $120; 1 pair coarse oxen gth 7ft, LW 
3000 ths at $114; 1*pair gth 6ft 10in, LW 2900 ths at 
$105. Hosmer & Taft sold 1 re working oxen gth 
7ft 4in, LW 3400 the at $140; 1 pair gth 7ft 2in, LW 
3200 tbs at $128, 1 pair gth 6ft 10in, LW 2800 tbs at 
$105; 1 pair do gth 6ft 6in, LW 2550 th- at $70. 
W. W. Hall & Son sold 1 pair working oxen gth 
7ft, LW 3100 ths at $118. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGEBS. 


The supply was heavy, and as the market was 
over.stocked, owners could not hold stiff prices. J 
J.C Lannon sold 2 new milch cows at $40 each, quite 
good cows they were; J H Gilman sold 7 milch 
cows for $240; I C Libby & Son sold a number of 
milch cows from $35@45 # head; W W Hall & Son 
sold 1 springer at $45. 

W. Scolians sold 6 springers, $38 each; 5 
springers, $55 ; 1 new milch cow, $55; 3 milch cows, 
$52 50 each; 3 milch cows, $4 each. J.S. Henry 
sold 4 milch cows, $45 each; 1 nice Holstein at $50; 
2 cows at $37 50 each; 3 at $35 each. J. Milloy 
sold 4 sprinzers at $42 ¥ head. J.C. Libby & Son 
so!d several milch cows from $25 @$45@herd. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


When we add the western arrivals to the north - 
ern, we find a pretty good sprinkling of the woolly 
animals at market. Some first quality of lambs 
were sent in from New Hampshire fatted by 
Weymouth and the Hoopers. These flocks have 
been putting on flesh at the rate of 25@28 ths in 
four months and are now weighing at market 
from 92@96 tbs each, and if they did not bring over 
7c it was not because they were not worthit. The 
demand was only fair and prices have not in any 
wayimproved. Rob. French, agent, sold 29 lambs 
weighing 2190 Ibe@6c; 86 sheep av 95 ths@4jc; W. 
Ricker & Son sold 30 sheep av 80 th@ 44c; R. P 
Pollard sold 64 sheep av 70ibs@3ic; W.G. Town- 
send sold 88 lambs av 60 tbs@44c; H. V. Whipple 
sold 32 sheep, 2930 Ibs@4c; D. Fisher sold 74 sheep 
av 97 Ihs@5jc; H. A. Wilcox sold 77 sheep av 100lbs5c 


SWIWE, 


Fat hogs are being received from the West with- 
out a particle of change in values. 43@5c. would 
cover ali arrivals during the past week. Not a 
day passes without one or more hog trains from 
the West. Store pigs in limited supply, with sales 
from $2@6 head. 

LIVE POULTRY. 

The supply is always light at this season of the 
year. A few crates only arrived, and soldat llc ¥tb. 
VEAL CALVES. 

922 head found their way to market, and for a 
wonder the demand was good for good qualities, 
so that their was no great difficulty in the disposal. 
W. W. Hall & Son sold 20 veals, weight 2400 tbs, 
at 53c.; 3 small calves, $4 each. J. H. Gilman 
sold 35 head av, 105 ths at $5 # head. 

HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 

Chicago—steady to strong; beeves $4@4 20; 
steers $303.85; stockers and feeders, $2 10@3 30; 
cows, bulls and mixed, $150@3 00; Texas cattle, 
$1 9543 30, Hogs—slow, closing slower; mixed, 
$4 60g4 90; heavy, $4 55@4 774; light, $4 65@4 95; 
skis. $3 50@4 40: sheep—steady; natives $3@5 35; 
corn-fed Western, $4 259470; lambs, $4 50@5 75. 


HORSE MARKET. 


Trade is fair with a little better feeling, still 
there is quite a chance for improvement. Supplies 
are largely from the West. Good drivers are in 
derand. At the Combination sale stable the ar- 
rivals were 7 car loads. Some of their heaviest 
horses sold at $300, and some of the light stock as 
low as $100. Welch & Hall disposed of 60 head at 
auction and private sale. The range at auction 
was $115@225, and at private sale $100@275. At 
International Horse Exchange sales of 100 head 
from the West and Canada were effected at from 
$125@250. At C. H. & E. Srow’s sale stable four 
mixed loads of draft, express, grocery and family 
horses sold from $100@300. 

BONDS AND STOOKS. 

The markets of this week have not only reflect- 
ed the actual bad conditions in our own country, 
but have been seriously ‘broken up” by the 
panicky conditions of Paris, brought about by the 
failure of the copper syndicate which undertook a 
year or year and a half ago to corner this ‘pro- 
duct of the earth’’ at a price more than double the 
cost of production. This collapse which has been 
one of the ‘‘apprehensions”’ hanging over the mar. 
ket for some months, has of course cleared the 
atmosphere to a certain extent, but there are still 
enou bad conditions present to make a contin 
ued downward course of prices for some time 
longer very likely. We cannot, therefore, yet ad- 
vise the purchase of stocks. In fact, better condi- 
tion regarding western railroad properties (which 
are the key to the whole stoc« market) can hardl 
be looked for till this year’s crops are fairly we 
assured, If they pan out well matters will prob- 
ably improve very ra oe 
Boston & Albany R. R.78 ase alle 
Boston & LowellR. B.78 . - 108 
Boston & Maine BR. R.7s8 . - 110 

124 
123 
108. 
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Eastern R. BR. 68 
New York & New 
Rutland R. B.68 «ss 
Boston Water Power Co 
Bell Telephone ... « 
Boston & Albany R. R. 
Boston & Lowell RB. R. 
Boston & Maine R. R. 
Boston & Providence RB. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. B.pref. . » 
Cheshire R.R. pref. . «+ 
Connecticut River R.R.. . 
Eastern R. *“eeeevees 
Fitchbur Toline € 0 ¢ ¢.6 © ¢@ 
New York & New England R. RB. 
Northern BR. RB... 
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65 
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ym name, Ae a Champlain R.R.common 6 

Old Colon ie al senth Gia @d40+0 170. 

Portland, Saco & Portsmouth B.R... . 125 

Rutland, 8. BR.pref.X div.c se sceeceee 

Union Pacific R. R. 128 U. 8. 4 per cents 

U. 8.4 percents ...+. os Oe ee oe @ 

Vermont & MassachusetteRR...-.., 


Rochester BR. E.. « 


Worcester, Nashua & 











Warner’s Safe Cure removes headache, \deaf 
ness, nausea, and couvulsions. Why? Be- 


Light to fair $4 00 @4 25 | 





. | CALIFORNIA to take “charg: 
Those expecting high prices on working oxen | z - 


At least 50 pairs came in | 








cause these troubles are symptoms of malaria 
(uric acid poisoning). ‘‘Reynold’s System of 
medicine” says of the symp'oms of uraemi:: 
“They generally begin insidiously, with head- 
ache and vomiting, followed by heaviness, in- 
difference, and somnolence, succeeded by gen- 
eral convulsions and coma ” 





‘HE MAPES MANURES. 


“The Mapes fertilizers, though higher in price 
than some others, are svientifically, caretully 
and honestly made. In the useof them we are 
always pretty sure of good results. We use 
them every year and have not been disappoint 
ed in their action (May, 1888). They seem to 
go right to the spot and stay there better than 
any other sort we have used. We get most 
excellent results in both corn and, potatoes.”— 
(N ov. 1888.).— Wilmer Atkinson, Farm Jonr- | 
nal. 





NOTICE. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
secured the services of Mr. Archibald Smith. Mr. 
Smith is thoroughly acquainted with the seed and 
nursery business in all its branches, having had 
long experience both in this country and in 
Europe, and he will be happy to meet his friends 
and customers at MESSR3s. JOSEPH BRECK & 
SONS, 51, 52 and 53 North Market street. 


WeLts,KICHARDSON & CoS — 
IMPROVED 


utter 


Color. 


S fRENGTH 
EXCELS  n / PuRITY 

| BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natural color, nevet 
turns rancid. Will not color the Butterinilk, 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries anc 
Dairies. Do not allow your dealer to convince you 
that sore other kind is just as good, Tell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wells 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color, 
Three sizes, 25c. 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere. 


MELLE, PIZHARDSON & CO. Burlinaton. Vt 








CALIFORNIA. 
Wanted. —A reliable 


will go to 
ge tract of 
A limited number of 


Man with Capital who 
of and improve a lar 
Fine Orange land near San Bernardino. 
acres will be let to reliable parties to improve on liberal terms. 
For particulars apply to 

THOMAS K. HALE or M. W. TANDY, 
43 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 


Rawson’s Clipper. 


Seeils. 
DIRIGO STATE SEEDS. 


Our package for 1889 is made up fresh, contains 
15 packets full size, assorted and sent free by mail 
for 30centsin stamps. 8 packages 75 cents. No 
better seed than Maine grown. Address at once. 
REED BROS. sO. Bridgton, Maine. 


TREES. SHRUBS. 


Choi:est New and Old kinds; a large and su- 
perior stock, my own growth, reliable and sure to 
give best results. Prices low for best quality. 
send for catalogue. 


WILLIAM C. STRONG, 


Waban, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


SEEDS, BEBE, PLANTS, TREES, ETO.— 

VL UO Free List. Allyn Bros., Palmyra, Met 
THE FINEST 
GRAPE EVER 


INTRODUCED. 
LARGE, EARLY, 
HARDY.PRODUCTIVE. 
ADDRESS 
DIAMOND GRAPE CO. 


BRIGHTO" aro 


Seed Potato 


CATALOGUE 

Mam Describes the choicest SEED 
a POTATOES and the earl 
Seeds, grown in the Cold 
North-East. Ittells ofthe won 

y de full} early MINISTER 
and names specia! Low Freight 
East and West. Ittells how 

to raise potatoes. Sent free 


GEORGE W. P. JERRARD. 


CARIROU, MAINE 
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WANTED. 


A wide-awake young man to work on a farm; must be good 
milker; one that hasa desire to learn market gardening pre- 
ferred. Preference given to men that do not use liquor or 


tobacco. C. L. HARTSHORN, Worcester, Mass 


Ware by an American man of considerable experience 
. (with family), a situation as foreman on Fancy Stock or 
Dairy Farm. Can give best of references. Address CHARLES 
M. VINTON, West Woodstock, Conn 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From superior quality Buff Cochins and White Wyandottes, 
$2.54) per 13. Express prepaid. Cochin Cockerels, $6 to $8 


each. Send for circulars and mention this paper. E. A. HAR- 
RIS, L. Box 139, Amherst, Mass. 


WANTED! 


a9 9 
> Energetic men to travelon 
Rm Salary, selling Nursery 
M Stock. Liberal terms to begin- 
$ ners, if of mature years. 


CA 

Ke Worcester, 
S.T.CANNON & C0., Mass. 

ee WANTED—Wanted, an active 
man, capable of managing and working a 

Must be capable ot ‘going ahead,” 

Wife must be 

Good tene- 














small farm. 
ef taking care of garden, and lawn. 
able to make butter for two families. 
ment. Address tor particulars, 

P. O. Box 641, Middleboro, Mass. 


POLAKIS PULATOBS. 


The originator of this excellent potato has a few 
barrels still left which he is selling at $2.50 per 
barrel. Orders with cash will be filied as received 
as long as stock lasts. Write for circulars and to 
be sure they are not all gone. Address. H.F. | 


Smith, Waterbury, Vt. 

AY ANTED. #8yan American man with small | 
family, situation as foreman on a farm; un. 

deratands the care of cattle and horses, also the 

care of lawns, walks, road and garden. Good | 

reference. Address P. O. 100, Mattapan, Mass. 


ra FOR SALE, 


Farm of 80 acres on main road from North Brookfield to | 
West Brookfield. Said farm is in a high state of cultivation, 
40 acres mowing and tillage, 3) acres pasturing, balance wood. 
A nice two-story house, with ell, good rooms, with closets in 
every room, bay windows, cellar under whole, and cemented 
and painted. Barn 40x50, cellar under whole, splendid cupola | 
and vane, first-class barn. Said farm will / cows in sum- 
mer and 14 in winter with team land easy to 
from stone. A plenty of small fruit, also a c1 
acres of land. Said mill is 30x60 ft., 16-ft. post Annual make 
about 1500 casks cider; engine and boiler and presses and all 
pertaining thereto ; the farm cider mill, and all for the small sum 
of $5300. For further information, enquire of SIDNEY 
WHITING, on the premises, or WILLIAM E. HUSE, ESQ., 
East Brookfield, Mass. 
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"DAIRY FARM TO LeT. 

In Worcester County, one hundred acres of land; 
fourteen cows. Apply to JOSEPH GREEN, 40 
State Street, room 31, Boston. 


SECOND ANNUAL SALE 


1000 Horses. % 


THE 


West End Street Railway Co. 


OF BOSTON, MASS., 
Has for sale {OOO Horses, which can now 
be seen atour Neck Stable, 2000 Wash- 


ington Street, and can be purchased at 
private sale until 


TUESDAY, APRIL 16, 89 


When the remainder will be sold at 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


To the highest bidder. 
Sale will take place at 2000 Washing- 
ton Street, commencing at 9 o’clock A. M. 


D. F. LONGSTREET, 
Gen’! Manager. 





MONTANA'S FREE LANDS, 


The Great Reservation of Montana thrown open 
for settlement by the President last May, contains 
18,000,000 acres of land, all eligible for entry for 
free homes, under the United States Land Laws. 
It extends for three hundred miles East and West, 
and on an average of one hundred miles North 
and South. ATasTs ae 

If _ intend going to Montana, remember that 
THE WISCONSIN CENTRAL is the direct 
line between Chicago and St. Paul, making close 
connection at St. Paul for all points in Montana, 
Solid through trains with Pulman Palace Sleeping 
Cars and Unrivaled Dining Cara are run between 
Chicago and St. Paul. or other information, 
pamphlets, etc., address. 

JAMES BARKER, Gen’! Passr. and Tkt. Agt., 
MILWAUKEE, W1s., or, C. O. GWATKIN, 332 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





| Reliable 


Everything for the Garden, 
Ruta Bagas a Specialty, 


Send your Address 
on Postal Card for Catalogue. 


DELANO MOORE, 
Presque Isle, 


Aroostook County, Me. | 





£7 OVER 6,000,000 ror rant ts buy Soods 
of the largest and most reliab fe ouse, and they use 
Ferry’s Seeds 
<p D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
i dee acknowledged to be the 
m Largest Seedsmen 
= inthe world. 
=> D M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descrip 
tive and Priced 


ey SEED ANNUAT 


sf For iss9 
eS Will be mailed FREE 
; to ail applicants, end 
e  tolast year’s customers 
= without qedering it. Inra/u. 
abletoall, Every person usin 
Gorton Cauliflower Garden, Field or Flower lead 
n existence. should send for it. Address 


O.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 








This grape origi 
nated in the Green 
) Mountains of Ver- 
mont, 
yearly; color, green 


ish white; pulp, ten. | 


‘der, sweet and deli- 
jcious. The only 
grape yet introduc. 
ed that ranks first, 
both in earliness 
and quality It 
should be in every 
Reese a rarden Send for 
tircular, giving further information. We also offer 
afull assortment of other nursery stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


 HOVEHY & OO’s. 
Seeds. 


Now is the time to order Seeds, 

We have many beautiful novelties in Flower 
Seeds, which are now offered for the first time, 
Something new among the Vegetables that all 
should try Send for our Annual Catalogue which 
contains full information. Mention this paper, 


HOVEY & CO.,, 


_ 34 Merchants Row, Boston Mass. 
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SCE AL EN. BRATTLEBORO. 


HARD STONY SOIL 


will wear out man's life trying to till it,and under 
the best of circumstances produces very little but 
stones. The same time and work spent on the rich, new 
soil of MICHIGAN produces ten times the results 
This State is so situated that there are many large 
Cities readily accessible by the many railroads crossing 
the State. If you wanta fine home, productive farm 
and be surrounded by plenty and get a full reward for 
your work write to O. M. BARNES, Land Commissioner, 

ansing, Mich., and find out all about the best farms 


& 














THE IMPROVED MONITOR INCUBA- 
TOR AND BRISTOL BROODER 
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Come as near being Perfection with my Latest Im- 
provements as it is pos.ble to get them. It is 
very simple. For circulars address A. F. WiL 





LIAMS, West St., Bristol, Conn. 


|} COURT, 





| deceased, Greeting: 


And unreliable seeds will form no part 
of our business. We do not promise 
that we will not be und: id by any 
other house in the ty wile, but we do 
promise that whate? we offer in the 
way of Farm, Garden, or Flower 
Seeds, shall be ol the jinest ¢ uality 
attainable.”’ , ; y 
Rawson’s Clipper Peas, the earliest 
best «¢ uv IP grown, Bliss’s 
American Wonder, pure stock of this 
valuable variety. McLean’s Advancer, 
ertra choice stock of this old favorite. 
Each of the above sorts 10¢c. yy r pkt., or 
45c. per qt. ; three pkts., one of each sort, 
for 25c.: three quarts, one of each sort, 
for $1.25, by mail postage paid by us, ¢ 
For other varieties see our Hand-Book 
for 1889, 116 pages, beautifully illus 
trated, and containing all the valuable 
novelties and standard varieties of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, which will be fore 
warded to any address on receipt of 10c 
This amount can be deducted from the 
first order, if you name 
taining this notice. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


54 So. Market St. Boston, Mass, 


Legal Aotices. 


eT 


and ai Ca 


the paper con. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACLT1- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE 
COURT. To the Heirs-at-Law and all other perrons 
lnterested in the estate of GEORGE W. BRACK- 
ETT late of Everett in said County, deceased, 
Greeting : Whereas, acertain instrument purpcrting 
to be the last will and testament of said deceased has 
been presented to ssid Court, for Probate, by FRED 
G. BRACKET, who prays thatletters ¢estamentar 
may be issued to him, the executor therein named, 
and that he may be exempt from giving a surety 
or sureties on his bond pursuant to said will and 
statute: You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge in said 
County of Middlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of 
March instant at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub 
tic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three snccessive weeks, in the newspa- 
per called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of saia Court, this second day of March in the 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty nine. J. H. TYLER, Rezister. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBAIA 
Tothe next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of WILLIAM 
H. WARREN late of Hopkintonin said county, de- 
ceased, Intestate: Whereas, application has been 
made to said Court to grant aletter of administra- 
tion onthe estate of said deceased to JosEra J. 
GILES of Somerville in the County of Middlesex, 
and to exempt him from giving surety or sureties 
on his bond pursuant to statute: You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge in said County of Mid- 
dlesex, on the fourth Tuesday of March in- 





| stant at nine o’clock before noon to show cause, 
| ifany you have, against granting the same. 


And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks,in the news- 
paper called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER printed 
at Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this fourth day of March inthe year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J.H. TYLER, Register. 





SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
URT. To the Heirs-at-Law next of kin, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of EUE- 
AZAR P. DAVIS, late of Bedford in said County, 
Whereas, a certain instru- 
ment pee to be the last will and testament 
of said deceased, has been presented to said Court, 
for Probate, by GEORGE P. DAVIS, who prays 
that lettera testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named: You are hereby cited to 
appear at a Probate Court to be heldat Cambridge 
in said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday 
of April next at nine o’clock before noon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public no- 
tice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston,the last publication to be two days, at least, 
before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Exquire,Judge 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of Murch, iu the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Regi-ter. 
OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 


| COP SerTs. MIDDLES OF MASSACHU- 
C 








It is very | 


COURT. To all persons interested in the estate of 
WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, late of Somer yiile, in 
said county, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, JOHN 
ROBINSON, the administrator of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented for aliowarce the final 
account of his administration upon the estate of 
said deceased: You are hereby cited to appear at 
a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the second Tuesday of April next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said administrator is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once a week inthe NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER, & newspaper printed at bBos- 
| ton, three weeks successively, the last publication 
to be two dys at least before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, J udge 
| of said Court, this eighteenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight huudred 
} and eighty-nine J.H, TYLER. Regirter 





CANKER 


WORMS 
DESTROYED 


MORRILL’S 


DANKEN WOni 


EXTERMINATOR. 


GH MORRILL & GO, 


146 Congress St., Boston. 





Send for Circular. 





CRAN« 
Full 
L. D. 


LUEBEKRY, DEWBERRY AND 

BERRY PLANTS for Garden Culture. 
history with price list free. Address, 
STAPLES, Portland, Mich. 








COOD-BYE, Pre. ee Bye 2 
— gerimente in magic, and sample All only Card 


cards, 10 conus. Cape! Co., Columbus, Ubi, 





PEERLESS DYES #5 crS.tccmn 
BER ROOFINC.| 
UNEQUALED 


<— eo For House, Barn, 
CAB and all out-buildings. 
ANYBODY CAN PUT IT ON. 

PRICE LOW. 


Ws thdtece: Write for Sample and Book. 
MALT 149 Daane St., New York City 


(NDIANA PAIR? & ROOFING CO. 


Protection that Protects. 


About the only protection that will do all that is 
claimed for it is afforded by the slate cement which 
the Ind. Paint and Roofing Co. put up in cans for 
every one to mend metal or shingle roofs, sky- 
lights, etc. It is as waterproof as an old toper’s 
stomach, and its fireproofness is truly sheolic. A 
dollar and a quarter acan. Send for it. 


143 Doane St., New York. 


Send stamp for book, ‘‘How to Save Re-Shingling 


FOR HEN HOUSE OR SHED 


An excellent roof; anyone can put it cn. 


$2.00 PER 100 SQUARE FEET. 


State size of roof and will mail sample. 


IMPROVE YOUR BARN, FENCE, &c. 
With dark red slate paint. Durable and ready for 
use. Price in barrels, 


60c. CALLON 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. SATURDAY, MARCH 23, 1889. 








A VISIT TO SOME FARMERS. 
Several Brief Outings 


COST OF MILK. A 
AN ANIMAL PART 
DEER. COLLEGE 


ENSILAGE ENDORSED. 
MODEL PIGGERY. 
COW AND PART 
PRANKS. 


‘ We” means a clergyman, a professor 
and alawyer. ‘‘We” are all interested in 
farming, in fact, own farms, and some of 
us give more attention to them than to our 
professional business. But ‘‘we” may 
mean more tban the above for our articles 
of incorporation allow us to add to our 
own number such associates as we. desire, 
and to employ a scribe suthorized to use 
the word ‘‘we” in his records in allusion to 
the club. Two of us are practical ensilag- 
ists—have had years’ experience in feeding 
ensilage to furnish the supplies for good 
milk routes. We had read much in the 
agricultural papers about the ensilage sys- 
tem of Mr. Colcord of Dover, and our first 
visit was to his tarm. Mr. Colcord is a 
very hospitable gentleman, and an enthusi- 
ast in the business, in this respect setting 
a worthy example to many of the young 
men of the day. We are always glad to 
meet an enthusiastic tarmer. His farm 
buildings are beautifully located under the 
spreading shade of some magnificent road- 
side trees with a broad view fora great 
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distance on three sides—an ideal country 
home. Mr. Colcord has been experiment- 
ing for many years to get at 


WAY OF PRESERVING GREEN 
FORAGE CROPS, 

and he has reached the conclusion that 

results are the most satisfactory when the 

ensilage is kept from the air so far as 18 

possible. 

With abundant means to carry out his 
ideas he has built a very solid, substantial, 
expensive, concrete silo. In the walls are 
stout iron rods connected with bed plates 
at the bottom and with timbers across the 
top. Beneath these timbers are placed 
jackscrews, enabling him to submit his en- 
silage to animmense pressure. ‘This drives 
out all the air which escapes through a 
series of pipes in the silo, and leaves the 
ensilage a solid mass; in this the tempera- 
ture does not rise and the germs ot fermen- 
tation have but little opportunity to get in 
their work. The silo had been opened a 
few weeks previous to our visit. Although 
the ensilage was made from an inferior 
quality of corn on account of the unfavor- 
able conditions of the last season, it was 
among the best we ever sampled, being on 


THE BEST 


the whole very sweet and comparativ!y free 


from unpleasant odor or taint, we noticed 
no ensilage sme!l on entering the barn. 
This ensilage is greedily devoured by the 
cows, who even prefer it to their grain ra- 
tion, and are doing well on it. 

Mr. Colcord is a believer in labor sav- 
ing devices, his corn crop is raised with al- 
most no hand labor, and his barn is con- 
veniently arranged for feeding ensilage 
which is loaded on to a truck in the pit, 
elevated by a convenient mechanism to the 
level of the barn floor, and trundled along 
in front of the cows with but little exertion. 


PARTICLE OF FOOD IS CAREFULLY 
WEIGHED, 


EVERY 


as is the product from the different cows. 
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When the corn is placed in the silo quite a 
depth of juice soon appears at the bottom. 
This the professor ascertained to be largely 
water rather than extract of corn. This 
juice gradually disappears, as the season 
advances, being probably reabsorbed or 
taken up by capillary attraction through 
the ensilage, which is extremely moist and 
succulent when the silo is open, and, 
therefore, probably more palatable for the 
cattle. 

The clergyman of the party fills his silo 
with whole corn, and alleged that his en- 
silage was as good as Mr. Colcord’s more 
carefully handled ensilage in a patent silo ; 
but the professor argued that the Andover 
case should make us a little cautious of 
clerical ideas as to the contents of the pit. 
It is certain that Mr. Colcord secures an 
excellent quality of ensilage. He was for 
many years a druggist in the city in which 
business he acquired some chemical knowl- 
edge, which he has occasion to use in his 
agricultural investigations. 

After leaving his hospitable roof, where 
thorough good cheer had been intertwined 
with practical scientific agricultural talk, 
tbe club next met at the farm of Arthur 
Whi aker of Needham. This is the **Hill- 
side Farm,” owned tor many years by Mr. 
Thomas Whitaker, 


A FORMER CONTRIBUTOR TO THESE 
COLUMNS. 


Although he obtained a wide reputatien as 
an agricultural writer and talker, his son, 
who has the superior advantage of an 
agricultural college education, seems to be 
achieving even greater practical results. 
He has also been successful in winning the 
good esteem of his fellow citizens, having 

een recently elected one of the selectmen 


of the town. He has increased the pro- 
ductive capacity of the farm very much 
during the past six years, dnd it is now 
supporting more than double the stock it 
formerly did. He has now twenty-two 
cows, seventeen of which are in milk, and 
producing twenty-four cans per day, in 
addition to what three calves consume. 
He feeds sixty bushels of brewers’ grains 
per week, and, in addition, a liberal grain 
feed. No two cows are fed just alike, the 
ration being guaged to the size and pro- 
duction of the cow, but it is on an average 
for each,—one quart cottonseed meal, two 
quarts corn meal, and four to six quarts 
mill-feed. In addition, half a bushel of 
roots—mangel wurtzels—is fed each day, 
and also some englishhay. Mr. Whitaker 
says that his experience is leading him to 
economize in the amount of english hay he 
feeds. He is now giving less to twenty- 
two head of cattle than he did to twelve 
head a few years ago. At this statement 
quite a discussion arose among the mem- 
bers of the club as to the correctness of 
that theory, the majority, however, agreed 
with him. The professor suggested some 
gluten meal in place of some of the cotton- 
seed and corn meal, and ensilage in place of 
roots, but as part of the farm is naturally 
adapted to growing immense crops of 
mangel wurtzels the present policy seemed 
most advisable. 

The opinion of the club was that his 
product of milk is very large ; the minister 
considered ita good herd that will aver 
age 


A CAN PER DAY PER COW. 


The lawyer has twenty-four cows which 
produce one hundred and fifty quarts per 
day on an average. He estimates that it 
costs him three cents per quart to manu- 
facture his milk, and that the cost of de- 
livery is one cent more. His route, how- 
ever, is very compact, and the milk is all 
delivered inside of two and one-half hours, 
with less than three hours of travel. A 
recent analysis of a number of samples of 
milk from Mr. Whitaker’s herd averaged : 
Total solids, 13 60 per cent; fat, 3.69. 
This is very much above the average, and 
also above the high Massachusetts stand- 
ard of 13 per cent. 

The third meeting of the club was held 
at Wellesley college where Mr. Charles F. 
Smith is the competent head farmer, and 
quite a large farming operation is carried 
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on there too; 150 to 200 tons of hay are 
annually produced. The first place visited 
was 

THE$PIGGERY WHICH COST ABOUT $2000. 
It was built originally more for taking care 
of the refuse from the college, of which 
there are four or five barrels every day, 
than for profit; still it manages to turn 
about $800 per year of profit into the col- 
lege. It is built ona side hill so as to 
have a chance to drive on to three floors. 
The upper one is where the swill is re- 
ceived from the college and where are 
stored the leaves from the lawns, etc. On 
the next floor are 22 pens, 11 ona side, 
each one about 13 by 7 feet. A shute con- 
nects each of these with the upper floor 
through which the supply of leaves for 
bedding is put down daily. The food from 
the upper room is poured down the shute 
into a moveable tank, which is rolled along 
the alleyway and from which the different 
pens are fed. 

The basement is used for storing the 
manure, and the pens are cleaned out 
every day. The yards outside have con- 
crete floors and the utmost cleanliness pre- 
vails over the whole establishment. Not 
the slightest unpleasant smell can be de- 
tected. As the foreman said, ‘‘It is as easy 
as not to keep clean if you try.” Even the 
barrels that convey the swill from the col- 
lege are thoroughly scalded every time 
they are used, and made perfectly unobjec- 
tionable. The piggery is some distance 
from the college so that the barrele are car- 
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= 
PORTABLE SWILL BARREL. 


ried in wagons rather than by the handy 
device suggested by our artist. The pig- 
gery is provided with a boiler for warming 
the swillin the winter. Berkshire blood 
predominates, although many of the hogs 
are a cross between the Berkshire and the 
Yorkshire. There were about 68 animals 
in the pens at the time of our visit. The 
swill from the college, together with the 
refuse from the farm, weeds, etc., furnish 
pretty much all the living of the swine, and 
one man devotes the whole of his time to 
caring for them and keeping the piggery 
from becoming unsavory. Aside from the 
cash income from the establishment and its 
convenience as a place to dispose of the 
swill, it is a great advantage to the farm in 
the amount of fertilizer that it furnishes. 
THE DAIRY FARM 
was next visited. Here are kept 60 head 
ot cows, 38: being in milk. The milk for 
the whole establishment is manufactured 
here ; the aim of the manager is to furnish 








a good supply of pure milk without exces- 


sive regard to a large quantity of cream. 
The cows are mostly grades. The founda. 
tion of the herd was originally Jersey 
blood but Mr. Smith tired of them for his 
use and is now crossing them with Ayr- 
shires and Holsteins. At the present time 
the cows are giving 375 quarts per day, 
which is practically all the college uses, 
though at some seasons of the year there 
is a deficiency which has to be supplied by 


Some of the cows are very 
The farm team work is 


purchase. 
large milkers. 
done by mules. 
From here the club took a hasty stroll 
through the college buildings, noting their 
beautiful location and the ample expanse 
of rolling lawn, dotted with trees and 
shrubs. Inside the building the many 
works of art and collections of curiosities 
were particularly noticed. The parson 
was missed from the party at one time and 
was found in earnest conversation with an 
attache of the establishment. It subse- 
quently developed that he had been inquir- 
ing about the moral condition of the insti- 
tion, and whether the young ladies in a 
college of that kind are as full of 
PRACTICAL JOKES AND PRANKS 
as the boys in the older colleges. The 
drift of his investigations was that human 
nature is pretty much the same the world 
over, and has no sex limitations. Signs 
disappear as mysteriously about a female 
as a male college. Not long since the 
janitor in making repairs in one of the 
rooms found a small metallic sign, ‘‘Keep 
off the grass,” neatly decorated with a 
bow of ribbon, among the bric-a-brac on 
a mantel shelf; while in another instance 
a sign, ‘‘Private way, Dangerous,” which 
had very mysteriously disappeared, was 
found fastened over the head of one of the 
beds. A great deal of attention is paid to 
sanitary conditions, and there is but very 
little sickness. Disinfectants are used by 
the ton, and a very perfect system of 
sewerage has been introduced; all the 
sewage is filtered and the solid portion re- 
tained to enrich the soil and prevent the 
pollution of the streams. An article of 
this nature cannot do full justice to this 
excellent, well-appointed, educational in- 
stitution, about which volumes could be 
written. Space compels us to pass on. 
The next visit of the club was to the 
farm of Mr. Andrew Burnett in Wellesley. 
Mr. Burnett is 
AN ENTHUSIASTIC BELIEVER IN ENSILAGE 


and a practical farmer. He has used 
ensilage for six seasons, and his satistac- 
tion with it increases, and has four silos, 
each 60x20 and 20 teet deep. He suc- 
ceeds in securing an excellent quality of 
ensilage, which, when we inspected it, was 
remarkably sweet. His theory coincides 
with Mr. Colcord’s, that the more per- 
fectly the air is pressed out of it the better 
the ensilage will be, and after filling a silo 
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FEEDING RACK. 
he weights it down two feet deep with 
stones. He grows from 16 to 20 acres of 
ensilage corn and cuts it up for the silo by 
steam. He has a wagon with a low floor, 
in which are rollers, and high sides built 
on purpose for drawing the corn from the 
field to the steam cutter. It is easily 
loaded, and when a load has reached the 
silo it slides out readily, leaving the stalks 
all straight and regular. A year ago last 
winter he did not use all his ensilage, and 
one silo fall was left over and fed last 
October with perfectly satisfactory results. 
He thinks that he can keep ensilage even 
ten years in his silos, and that by having 
enough to keep over he may help out a 
dry season or be able to average an ex- 
tremely productive season with one that is 
less so. 

He has 50 cows in his barn and is milk- 


ing from 38 to 40, making about 40 cans 
per day. The cattle were crowded into 


the barn in a manner that suggests the ap- 
pearance of a busy factory where the pro- 
prietor is doing a large, growing and profit- 
able business and places a machine in 
every available spot in order to secure the 
greatest possible product. 

IN FEEDING HIS CATTLE 


he brings into the barn floor 50 bushels of 
ensilage spreading it so that it will be about 
10 inches thick. On this he scatters a 
bushel and a half of midclings and a hand- 
ful of salt, and repeats the process once. 
Then the material is all stirred together, 























allowed to stand a few hours and then fed 
at noon. The cows are fed morning and 
night with all the hay they want and at night 
& peck or so of brewers’ grains is also fed. 
He uses 60 bushels of the latter per week. 
Formerly he lost more or less cows from 
milk fever, but for some time lately he has 
been feeding no cottonseed, indian or glu- 
ten meal, and since then has lost no cows. 
He has experimented some in feeding 
brewers’ sprouts. 

His milk is largely sold in Newton, and 
frequently delegations of his customers 
from that city—particularly women—visit 
his premises to satisty themselves that every- 
thing about them is in proper sanitary con- 
dition. Mr. Burnett is a believer in horn- 
less cattle. The head of his herd is a bull, 
half Holstein and half Jamestown (polled) 
all of whose calves are hornless. The bull 
bas horns which were loose and movable 
up to six months ago when they hardened 
and became fixed. One of the curiosities 
of the place 1s a cow with large protruding 
eyes and straight spreading horns. ‘‘What 
breed is she,” asked Mr. Burnett. The 
professor thought she was Swiss, after car- 
fully looking her over. The other mem- 
bers of the club did not dare to venture an 
opinion. The animal greatly increased in 
its attractiveness for us when we were told 
that she was three-quarters Jersey and one 
quarter deer. Her mother was a cross be- 
tween a Jersey cow and a buck deer. She 
is a very large milker, with remarkable 
gentle disposition, but very timid and easily 
disturbed at the presence of strangers. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


Practical Lessons Taught the Farmers 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

corn meal equals.. ....0.7 quarts 
cotton seed equals... . 0.625 o 
shorts equals. ....-. » 1.43 
middlings equals, ..,. .090 

Oate equals. . . « os « 21.33 
gluten equals. ..... . 0.617 
corn and cob meal equals. .73 
cracked corn equals, , .. .57 
whole oats equals... . . . 1.00 


1 pound of 
“ “ 
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MILK FEVER. INDIANA STATION. 

This disease is easily prevented, but 
somewhat difficult to cure. For two weeks 
previous to calving diminish the food. 
Keep the bowels active by small doses of 
epsom salts or a laxative diet. Avoid all 
highly nutritious food. The common 
practice with some people of giving extra 
feed at this period to increase the flow of 
milk is, without doubt, the most prolific 


cause of this disease. 


POTATOES. 
STATIONS. 

The trials were on moist land, well fer- 
tilized; the planting in rows three feet 
apart and hills two and a half feet apart in 
rows. ‘Thus was obtained twenty hills of 
each variety and four of each way of 
planting. ‘The result in statistical form is 
given as follows: 


CUTTING SEED 


Mer- Unmer- 
chapt- chant- 
able. able. 


172.12 96.83 
106.70 67.66 
82.75 51.48 


58.87 


Total 
yield. 


A large whole potato. . . . 268.95 
A whole potato, size of egg . 174.36 
Usual cutting, one piece. . . 134.24 
A single eye, on good sized 
piece . . . . . . . . . . . 90.53 
A single eye, on very small 
piece . . . . . . . . . . . 57.98 33.10 24.87 


These figures represent the average 
product per acre from forty varieties. 
Comparing these with those obtained by 
the director while manager of Houghton 
Farm the following general result is noted. 
‘*The more seed potato planted the more 
and better the crop.” 


Form of seed planted. 


31.65 


| planting whole potatoes the size of a hen’s 


| 
| 
| 
' 





egg, at the rate of eighteen bushels to the 
acre.” 
MORE ABOUT POTATOES. ALABAMA. 
Analyses of nine varieties of potatoes 
gave the following results : 


Ash. 
Album‘ds 


» 74.63 
. 83.59 


I 
S 


Early Rose.. . 
New Giant... 


ao 
Go 


Sunlit Star... . 81.39 
White Star... . 75.18 
Pearl of Savoy . ..78.46 
Morning Star... . 80.17 
Thorburn .. . . 75.11 
Great Eastern. . 80.56 
Garfield. . . « . 81.08 i.97 


The order of yield per acre in bushels of 
the above varieties, under identical cir- 
cumstances, beginning with the highest, is 
as follows: Great Eastern, New (Giant, 
Garfield, Wh te Star, Morning Star, Thor- 
burn, Early Rose, Sunlit Star and Pear! of 
Savoy. 
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CORN AND FERTILIZER. ALABAMA. 


In corn culture the important things are 
thorough and deep preparation of the 
ground, and keeping the surface clean and 
mellow, without breaking the corn roots 
in dry weather. The kind of implement 
and the method of tillage are of minor 
consequence provided the above-named 
conditions are se sured. 

Barn manure produces a greater increase 
in yield, and ‘‘lasts” longer than commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

The value of a tertilizer depends largely 
on the crop to which it is applied and on 
the composition and fertility of soil, and 
can be determined satisfactorily only by 
field trial. 


TILLAGE AND SOIL MOISTURES. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Of the resources the husbandman has to 
care for, one of the most precious is 
water. To husband this economically is 
an important part of successful farming. 
It is not simply for the sake of killing 
weeds that the farmer hoes his corn. The 
soil has reserve stores of water for his 
crops, but in summer the supply gets low, 
and the same force of capillarity which 
brings it up to where the roots of his 
plants can get it, carries it past them to 
the surface, where the sun’s heat changes 
it to vapor and winds bear it away. Hoe- 


MARYLAND | 


As to the cost of 
| the method it was found that ‘‘the most 
| marked profit is shown to result from | 





ing and cultivating loosen the upper layer 
of the soil. The pores through which the 
water is drawn up are thus enlarged and 
the connection between them is broken ; 
capillary action is consequently hindered 
and less water passes through. At the 
same time more air enters, and the loos- 
ened layer conducts less heat to the soil 
beneath. The loosened layer acts as a 
mulch, and tends to keep the soil below 
cooler, while it prevents the water from 
reaching the surface, and thus, in a two- 
fold manner, protects the rising moisture 
from evaporation. In this way the wise 
cultivator uses the forces of nature to 
bring water to the roots of his plants, and 
at the same time to prevent its passing by 
them and escaping into the air. So the 
crops are nourished and the yield of the 
land increased. But at times soils are too 
loose and need to be made more compact. 
We roll land after wheat is sown, and 
press the hoe down upon the earth with 
which we cover the corn in planting, so 
that the soil particles may be forced closer 
together and capillarity made to bring 
more of the needed moisture to the ger- 
minating seed. 


RATIONS FOR COWS GIVING MILK, (LIVE 


WEIGHT, 900 POUNDS) NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. 

Ration 1. Mixed bay, 124 pounds; oa: 

straw, 5 pounds; cotton-seed meal, 3 

pounds, (2 quarts); shorts, 2 pounds, (3 


quarts) ; middlings, 2 pounds, 1$ (quarts ;) 





corn meal, 4 pounds, (2$ quarts). Total 
daily, 94 quarts. 

Ration 2. Clover hay, 10 pounds; corn | 
fodder, 10 pounds; corn meal, 4 pounds | 
(2% quarts) ; gluten, 3 pounds, (£ quarts ;) 
shorts, 2 pounds, (3 quarts). Total 73 | 
quarts. 

Ration 3. Herdsgrass hay, 10 pounds ; | 
bog meadow or salt marsh hay, 10 pounds ; 
corn and cob meal, 5 pounds, (34 quarts) ; 
cotton-seed, 3 pounds, (2 quarts) ; shorts, 
2 pounds, (3 quarts). Total, 84 quarts. 

Ration 4. Ensilage, (northern corn), 
50 pounds ; 
pounds; gluten, 4 pounds, (24 quarts). 

Ration 5. Ensilage, (southern corn), 
40 pounds ; oat straw, 8 pounds; corn and 
cob meal, 2 pounds, (14 quarts); cotton- 

(2 quarts); shorts, 3 
pounds, (4} quarts). Total, 7} quarts. | 
Ration 6. Ensilage (northern), 40 | 
pounds; corn stover, 10 pounds; corn | 
meal, 2 pounds, (14 quarts) ; linseed (new | 
process), 3 pounds; middlings, 24 pounds, 
(22 quarts). 

Ration 7. Ensilage (sanford corn), 50 | 
pounds ; clover hay, 5 pounds ; bean vines, 
5 pounds; *mixed grain, 4 pounds, (34 
quarts. ) 

Ration 8. LEnsilage (northern), 50 
pounds; corn fodder, 6 pounds; clover 
hay, 5 pounds; corn and cob meal, 2 
pounds, (14 quarts); gluten, 3 pounds, 
(1§ quarts). 

Ration 9. Ensilage (northern), 50 
pounds ; clover, 5 pounds; corn fodder, 6 
pounds; mixed grain, 4 pounds, (3 
quarts); buckwheat, 2 pounds, 
quarts). 

Ration 10. Herdsgrass and red top, 8 
pounds; clover, 5 pounds; millet hay, 6 | 
pounds ; 
quarts). 

For Cows Weighing 800 Pounds. 

Ration 11. 

corn meal, 3 pounds, (2 quarts) ; shorts, 1 


mixed hay with clover, 10 





seed, 1 pounds, 





| 
| 


Herdsgrass, 


pound, (14 quarts) ; cotton seed, 2 pounds, | 


(14 quarts). 
Ration 12. 
cured oats, 


Mixed 


10 pounds; cotton seed, 2 


hay, 10 pounds; 
* ? 


pounds, (13 quarts); shorts, 3 pounds, | 


(44 quarts). 
Ration 13. 
cured oats, 10 pounds; cotton seed, 2 | 
pounds, (13 quarts(; shorts, 2 pounds, (3 | 
quarts) ; corn meal, 2 pounds, (14 quarts). | 
Ration 14. Herdsgrass, 20 pounds; | 
cured oats, 5 pounds; shorts, 2 pounds, (3 
quarts); middlings, 2 pounds, (13) 
quarts); corn meal, 2 pounds, (14 | 


quarts). 
* Corn and cob, 90 pounds plus 25 pounds oats. 


mixed hay, 10 pounds; | 


CLOVER AND OTHER STUBBLE. CONNEC- 
TICUT. 

Clover roots and stubble contain large 
percentages of all three of the most valu- 
able ingredients of plant-food, and as 
clover leaves a large amount of roots and 
stubble in and upon the soil, it adds great- 
ly to the store of fertilizing material for 
future use. Dr Weiske found a litttle 
over three tons of stubble and roots per 
acre remaining from a crop of clover, 
contained 180 pounds of nitrogen, 71 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 77 pounds 
of potash. It would require over 1,100 
pounds of nitrate of soda, 400 pounds of 
dissolved bone black, and 150 pounds of 
muriate of potash to furnish the same 
amount of fertilizing materials. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that in such 
fertilizers as nitrate of soda and super- 
phosphate the plant-food is ready for use 
at once. In roots and stubble, as in stable 
manure, chemical changes are first needed 
to make the ingredients available to the 
plants that feed onthem. Hence a pound 
of nitrogen may be worth more in nitrate 
of soda than in roots or stable manure, be- 
cause it brings a quicker return in the 
crop. 

While the cow pea did not leaveas much 
per acre as the clover, yet it furnishes a 
very considerable amount of valuable ma- 
nure. 

The timothy stubble and roots while not 
having as large percentages of the valuable 
ingredients of plant-food as clover yield a 
great deal of manurial matter. This may 
explain why crops do so well when planted 
upon turf. 


PEERLESS DYES 








Are the BEST. 
SoLp BY DrueeisTs. 


YOUR CURIOSITY 


WILL BE AROUSED WHEN YOU KNOW IT! 


Keep Your Eye on One. 

It is a Singular Thing that if you hold this 
piece of paper in your hand and slowly revolve it 
in a circle same as you would the Strobic circles of 

Prof. Erasmus Wilson, F. R. S. 
Keeping one of your eyes fixed on one of the above 
seals, that it will practically stand still while the 
other, seen from the corner of the eye will appear 
to revolve rapidly. Try it. 


It is not a singular thing, however, that 


LOUGEE’S VITALIZING COMPOUND 


Is A 


Very Radical Cure for 


Diptheria or Blood Poisoning, 
Rheumatism (which is Acid in the Blood.) 


It is not a new preparation, having been 
In use over Half a Century 
and only recently put on the market. Send and geta 
Pamphlet Containing the Sworn Testimony 
of 40 well-known ladies and gentlemen of actual cases, 
of the above diseases. 

The blood is the fountain of life; it is the gravest 
importance to the physical well being of the race that 
the vital fluid be purged of all impurities. 

This done, no nerve tonics or quieting medicines are 
needed, as pure blood makes the very best of health 

§ Not over one in fifty have pure blood, YoU need 
it. Get a bottle 70-DAY and take it regularly with- 
out ceasing. At all best druggists. 


Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass. 


CUT THIS OUT 
N 


Six bottles for $5. 


4A 
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~_ le BEN Harrison —. 
OUR 50-PAGE CATALOGUE 
Tells all about this Splendid New Potato 
and over 100 other Choice Varieties. Also 
Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds Sent Free to 
All, Address, GIDDINGS & READ, 
Rutland, Vt. 





mixed grain, 94 pounds, (8 = . 2 


20 pounds; | 
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THE (GRANGE 
CREAME RY. 
Simplictv, Dura- 
bility, Utility, 
Keonomy No 
Agents Sold at 
wholesale rates di. 
rect to purchaser. 
Top or Surface 
Skim mi ng per- 
fected. Milk re- 
moved first if pre- 
ferred. Perfect 
Cooling and Econ- 
omy of Ice. Write 
for Circular with 
stamps to UNA. 
DELL DAIRY 
sUPPLYCO.,Una- 
lell, Oteego Co., 
N. Y. Name this 
paper. 
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Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protectors 
WILL SAVE QNE DOLLAR 


IN REPAIRS 


N every pair of shoes, and give you the comfort of 
anew pair of square heels all the time. 
The only safe, durable, simple and neat device for the 
purpose. It does not disfigure the heel; cannot slip or 
work loose. It is not noisy. Made vf chilled steel in 
V-shaped, round and other designs. 
The round Or “monarch” protector is inserted by 
machinery when the shoe is manufactured, and you can 
buy boots and shoes with these protectors in the heels 
if you insist onit. Your shoemaker may object to them 
because he knows there will be no repairing of the 
heels, but his loss is your gain and you ought to loo 
out for No. 1 f your shoemaker refuses to supply 
them, send l0c. for sample pair, or $1.00 for our new 
“Family Outfit” containing 24 pairs protectors, with 
nails, chisel, guage and full instructions for Lnuserting, 
Address 
THE SANFORD MF’C CO., 
4 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


WM. BE. FYFE & OO., 
CLINTON, MASS., 
IMPORTERS OF 


UNLEACHED CANADA ASHES. 


WE GIVE our special attention to the selection 
of reliable goods. WE GUARANTEE the quality, 
giving the buyer time to analyze, weigh and report 

yefore paying. Select references furnished and 
correspondence solicited 


FARMERS. 


If you want the best, most complete, and most 
comprehensive Farm Account Book ever pub- 
lished, send 50 cents to Gro. A. RoGERS, P. O. 
box 106, Upton, Mass., and receive by return mail 
his New Farmers’ Account Book. It will please 
you. GEORGE A. ROGERS, 

P. O. Box 106, Upton, Mags. 











ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 

AND ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide tothe Keys, 
Price $1.00. No previous knowledge of music 
whatever required. Send for book of testimonials 
free. Address, The Dorcas Mazine, 19 Park 
Place, New York. 


OR 12 CENTS IN STAMPS—Ten 
packets of our fine new strain Early Blood 
Turnip Beet Seed. Packets FULL SIZE. 
ADDRESS AT ONCE, 
REED BROTHERS, Box 59, South Bridgton, Me. 


ETT TV Pa VOAGENTS SAMELSS FREE 
FEO. A. SCOTT, New York City 
A SUFFERER fmeror ot yout, 


lost vigor, etc., was restored to health in such are- 
markable manner after all else had failed, that he 
will sena the mode of cure FREE to all fellow suffer- 
ers. Address L. G. MITCHELL, East Haddam, Conn. 


el The Woful Curse of 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
Body, Producing 
Sexual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Night Losses, Fali- 
ing Fits, Weak 
Memory, Pimples, 
Clammy Hands, 
Weak Eyes, Insani- 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
fulness, Paralysis, 


Wasting and Smaliness of 
Varicocele, &c. 


PERFECT CURE and FULL VIGOR, 
Full Strength, Potency and Development of Parts, with 
new Braia and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000. 

POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’ Evidence, Dis- 
covery, List of Cases, Referenees, Symptoms, Method 
and Prices Mailed FREE. Strictest Secrecy. Consul- 
tation Free. Address 


Deslon-Dupre Clinique, 165 Tremont St., Boston, 
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NO BLACK FOR ME. 


black for me, dear love, when I am dead; 
NGhroud not that precious face in funeral fold, 
But wear a soft white veil upon your head, 
As fits a saintly woman growing old. 


No black for me; why, when eternal day 
Has burst in glory on my dazzled sight, 

And God’s own angels bear my soul away, 
Should my twin spirit bow in woes and night? 


There may be tears, but let them fall, sweet wife, 
As feeling one more pilgrim safe at rest,— 

One changed from dying clay to deathless life, 
Whose head has often lain upon your breast; 


One roaming 'mid an Eden’s flowers and trees, 
Whose weary, wasting feet no walks could share; 

One drinking heaven’s breath with rapturous ease, 
Who scaice could breathe a blessing ur a prayer. 


Let me be carried from my chcerful home 
Like sunshine out of sunshine, flowers from 
tlowers; 
Let maids in white and little children come 
And cheer with tender song your lonesome hours ; 


For you will miss me, though some path from heaven 
May lead straight from my glory to your heart; 
And I may come, like Jacob’s angels, given 
Some thrill, some joyous message to impart. 


So keep the light about you; death is light 

And life and power to pure and chastened love; 
And death is only dark to doubt and sight 

That has no visions from the world above. 


No black for me when I am gone, dear love; 
Shroud not that precious face in funeral fold, 

But wear a soft, white veil upon your head, 
As fits a saintly woman growing old. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tillinghast’s Floral Album is not a mere cata- 
logue, but a collection of colored lithographs of 
beautiful flowers. La Plume, Pa. 


Good Housekeeping is publishing some excellent 
articles on table etiquette which is a matter of im- 
portance to every person who wishes to appear well 
pred. Springfield, Mass. 

A valuable book, arranged especially for young 
people, yet by no means unsuited to any time of 
life, is entitled ‘‘Every-day Business: Notes onits 
Practical Details,” by M. S. Emery, Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the Boston 
publishers, have issued a classified catalogue by 
whieh it appears that nearly fifty of the authors 
whose works are published by their house reside 
in Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio or some other 
V estern State. 

D. Lothrop Company have published a final 
edition of Margaret Sidney’s ‘Five Little Pep- 
pers’”’—limited to one hundred thousand copies— 
preparatory to destroying the plates. It would be 

bezaidous to state just how many copies of ** Five 
Little Peppers” have been sold. The number is 
legion and the book really deserves its popularity. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish soon an im- 
portant economic work, ‘‘Profit Sharing between 
Employer and Kmployee: a Studyin the Evolution 
of the Wages System,’”’ by Nicholas P. Gilman 
(editor of the Literary World). It is commended 
as “‘valuable from both the scientific and the prac- 
tical points of view’’ by President F. A. Walker, 
Carroll D. Wright, R. T. Ely and other high au- 
thorities. 

We have received a copy of ‘‘Laudes Domini for 
the Sunday School,” edited by Rev Charles 8S. 
Robinson, D. D., LL. D. Dr. Robinson’s previous 
book of this character was ‘Spiritual Songs for the 
Sunday School,’’ which had a sale of about two 
hundred thousand copies, and in response to a de 
mand for a book which should contain more of the 
hymns and tunes used in the church service, as 
well as pieces which have proved of permanent 
worth during the last ten years, Dr. Robinson has 
made this new book. ‘Laudes Domini for the 
Sunday School” is a book of 255 pages, with 356 
hymns and 312 tunes. The Century Co., 33 East 
17th Street, New York City. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harper’s Magazine, in the February number, 
devoted considerable space to ‘Bulb Gardens In- 
doors.”’ 

Charles Dudley Warner begins a new novel, ‘A 
Little Journey tn the World,” in the April number 
vt murpers Magazine. 

The “Tariff League Bulletin” is published now 
as the American Economist; the idea being to 
broaden its scope and the ultimate aim to estab- 
lish it firmly asthe leading weekly journal advo- 
cating the American system of cconomics. 23 W. 
23d St., N. Y. City. 

The relations of ‘‘Competition and the Trusts’, 
are discussed in the March Popular Science 
Monthly by Mr. George Iles, who points out the 
wastes due to competition, and takes the ground 
that the trusts have reduced the cost of business, 
and, if duly regulated, can serve the public better 
than competition. 

Wide Awake for March has several features 
appropriate to the inauguration month: a charm 
ing adventure story, ‘‘How Nat saw tie Inaugura- 
tion,” relating to what befell a little fellow who 
walked into town from Alexandria to see President 
Cleveland take the oath of office four years ago; a 
reminiscence of the Harrison campaign of 1840, and 
a pretty little tale about Mrs. Harrison when she 
was a school-girl. D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


FICTION. 


“The Years Best Days” is a 202-page collection 
of short poems and stories for boys and girls by 
Rose H. shorpe, author of ‘Curfew Must not Ring 
To-night.” Itis very readable. Lee & Shepard, 


Uncle Lisha’s shop is known to some of our 
readers who will be glad to know that a sequel has 
been published. Others will read with interest 
this New England story entitled ‘Sam Lovel’s 
Camps,” which tells about Uncle Lisha’s friends 
under bark and canvas. It is a healthy story of 
out-door life, though it has so much dialect in 
some places as to be hard reading. Mr. Rowland 
E. Robinson of Ferrisburgh, Vermont, is the au- 
thor, which is a voucher for its being a New Eng. 
land story of interest. Forest & Stream Publish- 
ing Co., 318 Broadway, N. Y. 


In a recent issue of the FARMER and HomEs 
editorial allusion was made to the modern facilities 
for getting all kinds of literature, paper covered, at 
& very reasonable price. The following list of this 
kind of literature is just at hand, and includes au- 
thors from Shakespeare to the common machine 
story teller; yet it includes some names of consid- 
erable reputation. 

“Rena, or The Snowbird,”’ by Mrs. Caroline Lee. 
Hentz. I. B. Peterson & Bro-., Philadelphia. 

“A dangerous Catspaw,” by David Christie 
Murray and Henry Murray. Harper & Brothers, 
New Yo k. 

“French Janet,” by Sarah Tyler. 
Brothers, 

_"*Loilers of Babylon,’’ by B. L. Farjeon. 
& Brothers. 

“Timon of Athens,’’ Shakespeare. Cassell Co, 
104 and 106 4th avenue, New York. 

_, Forced Acjuaintances,” by Edith Robinson. 
licknor & Co., Boston. 

“A Woman ot Honor,” by H. C. Bunner. 
nor & Co., Boston. 

_ Theo,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. T. 
B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 


Harper & 
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LAW QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Can I getaloan of $300 from the bank, giving 
43 secur.ty a note 1 hold for $1000, payable to me 
in little more than a year? 

ANSwer.-Certainly if the bank is willing. There 
‘8 nothing in the law to prevent. Probably the 
bank will require sureties. 


Must the guardian of a minor heir have a li- 
cease from the probate court to secure a good 
title to the other heir,in making a partition of 
real estate? 

ANSWER. The guardian should petition the 
probate couit for leave to make partition. Don’t 
try to walkin such matters inthe dark, but go to 
& good lawyer and have the business properly done. 
Agree on the fee, before you intrust the matter to 
him. In that way the cost will be very slight. 


A man hires money at a Bank with several 
sureties and turns out to them together or jointly, 
certain property as security, in part, for same. Is 
these any other legal ground for determining the 
prop rtion of the security to which each surety is 





entitled, thanthe proportion that each has paid 
oi the principal of the debt? 


ANSWER.-That is not the rule at all. The sureties 
are to share the loss equally, unless their contract 
otherwise specifies’ Suppose one of them bad paid 
$90, and another $10, and the security was worth 
$50. By your rule the first would receive #45 of 
this and the other $5, but by the true rule the first 
would take the whole $50, and then have a right to 
claim $15 from the other surety to equalize the 
burden. 


RAILWAY CORPORATIONS AND 
THE PEOPLE. 

In the February number of the Century Maga- 
zine under the head of *fopics of the time,’’ we 
read the following: ‘In our agricultural states 
there are great corporations whose busy work is 
steadily decreasing the cost of transportation, to 
the benefit of the whole community. It is not hard 
to show the folly of legislation the effect of which 
is to cripple such corporations more or less. One 
might as well hamstring his own horse.” Such 
statements from any source are misleading and 
their tendency isto do harm rather than good. 
The inference is that these corporations are 
laboring for the highest good of the people, for 
“the benefit of the whole community’’ and that 
the people, the farming element, are so stupid that 
they cannot realize the benefits conferred upon 
them by these corporations, and that by legisla- 
tion they seek to cripple the resources and limit 
the benefactions of their best friends. While it is 
true that the cost of transportation has in many 
instances been reduced, it is not true that the 
whole community as arule has been benefited by 
such reductions. The reductions have in a large 
measure been in favor of certain localities or indi 
viduals, and the community has oftentimes actu- 
ally suffered from the reduction. The history of 
railroad corporations in this country abounds with 
such acts, aad so flagrant, wide spread and compli- 
cated had they become in years past, that state 
governments found it impossible to check their 
abuse of power by state legislation and the general 
government was called upon by the agricultural— 
the stupid-ciass of people, toenact such legisiation 
as would in a measure prevent unjust discrimina- 
tions andenable the whole community to share 
more equally the benefits of the valuable franchises 
granted these corporations. But since the enact- 
ment of this legislation there has been a continu- 
ous warfare between the commissioners appointed 
under the inter state commerce act, and many of 
these corporations, and every means and techni- 
cality which the ingenuity of man could devise or 
invent, have been used to evade the law and 
render it inoperative. This certainly does not 
show a desire to benefit the whole community, but 
it does show a determination on the part of 
these corporations to use their immense power 
for their own aggrandizement and to build upa 
town or community or cripple it, to increase a 
man’s wealth or to work his ruin, whichever they 
may choose. If a man cannot govern his own 
horse it would be far better to “hamstring” him 
than to let him run away, destroy property and 
kill his driver or cripple him tor life. If the gov- 
ernment cannot control the corporations which it 
creates, the corporations will control the govern- 
ment, the rights of the people will be trampled 
upon and revoiution in some form will be the 
ultimate result. But there is little danger of this 
s0 long as the hand of the government remains 
firm, meeting out justice alike to the corporations 
and the people. Legislation, state or national, 
which is enacted to check the tyranny ot 
these corporations wherever it exists is in no 
way “foolish legislation” as is so often repre- 
sented, except in instances when goaded to des- 
peration by the arbitrary acts of the corporations 
the people take extreme measures which finally 
result in injury to both parties. During the past 
few months a large number of railroad stocks, 
especially those of western roads, have depre- 
c ated in value, and railroad magnates and their 
friends are ever ready to assert that this deprecia- 
tion of stock is mainly owing to ‘“‘foolish legisla- 
ion.’”? But the facts do not justify the assertions. 
The aggregate amount of freight and passenger 


wa ws 
and in most cases where stocks have depreciated 
legislation has had little or nothing to do with the 
rates of transportation. On the other hand, there 
are several important causes which seemingly have 
had a controlling influence in the depression of 
railroad stock. In the first place the railroads of 
the country are capitalized at more than doubie 
their actual cost and the people are taxed to pay 
dividends on this lurge amvunt of “‘watered”’ stock 
which has no real existence except on paper, and 
when the roads are unable to pay this double aivi- 
dend stucks depreciate im value. Again, many of 
the western roads are managed by the sons or near 
relatives of those who have a controlling interest 
inthe roads, and oftentimes these managers are 
young men hardly out of their teens, with but 
little practical experience, and in many instances 
totally untit for the important positions which they 
occupy. The result isa reckless expenditure of 
money and cutting of rates which at once reduces 
the available funds of the roads and depreciates 
their stock. It is true that upon receipt of the re. 
cent decision of Judge Brewer in favor of the 
lowa railroad commissions there was a downward 
tendency in railroad stocks in Chicago, but this 
was not due to any unreasonably low rates of 
freight which the lowa commission had preparea 
for the roads in this state, but it was owing to the 
courts sustaining the principie involved, which is, 
that a state has a right to enact a law creating a 
railway commission granting them power to fix 
the maximum rates of freight for railroads operat- 
ing within a given state. Such legislation is 
called ‘‘foolish,”” Of course it restricts the rights 
of railway corporations and obliges them to con 
form to reasonable rates of transportation. 

There should be no conflict between the rail way 
corporations and the agricultural population. Kach 
is dependent one upon the other, but whenever 
these conflicts have occurred the farmers have not 
been the aggressors. ‘Fhe corporations have 
always taken the initiative by a species of tyranny 
and abuse of power which has been intolerable, 
and the farmers have had recourse to legislative 
enactments, some of which may have been 
stringent in their nature, but neither harsh 
nor unreasonable in proportion to the provocation 
or wrong inflicted by the corporations. 

A. MESSER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Mr. Worthington G. Smith, the eminent mi- 
croscopist, finds that genuine honey can be readily 
distinguished from manufactured honey by the 
microscope. The former has few or no sugar 
crystals and abounds with pollen grains, while the 
imitations have little less than these crystals, with 
rarely a trace of pollen grains, 
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The question of the origin of the dog has recently 
been discussed by Professor Nehring, who believes 
that it has descended from various still-surviving 
species otf wolves and jackals. The latter animals 
can be tamed, and many attempts to domesticate 
wolves have been successfully made in recent times. 
Herr Ronge has so completely tamed a young wolf 
that it follows him exactly as a dog might do. 


B.ights, rusts, mildews, and molds often seem 
inveterate enemies of man, and yet it is becoming 
more and more evident that in many respects they 
are of the greatest blessings to our race. They 
are equally beneficial in keeping down the number 
of injurious insects. The fly-fungus attacks the 
house fly aud des.roys an innumerable number. 
To a much greater extent other fungi attack other 
species of insects, frequently to such an ex- 
tent as to keep them wholly from being mischievous 
to man. Professor Arthur has recently shown how 
the clover-leaf weevil is kept in check by one of 
these little vegetable parasites. 

In every epidemic of deadly disease, and one 
may come to such illy guarded shores as ours at 
any time, steady confidence is better than drugs, 
and a brave heart than doctors 


TURNUPs. 
It is suspected that an exclusively vegetable diet 
will result in a turnup nose. 
A woman in California was so inconsolable fcr 








the death of her husband that when she played the 
Plano she touched only the black keys. 

‘Waiter, bring me some Eastport herrings in 
cotton-seed oil.” ‘Not en the bill, sah.” “Never 
mind the bill, bring me a box of sardines.”— Bos- 
ton Post. 


Sorrows of the Cross-eyed Man—Miss, may I 
have the honor of the next waltz with you?” 
Two Ladies (eagerly rising) —‘ With pleasure.”— 
Fliegende Blatter. 


An exchange says that the reason there are 80 
many mutton heads in existence is to be found in 
the fact that such a number of children are “per- 
fect little lambs.” 

**Young men believein nothing nowadays,” says 
Mrs. Ramsbotham, with a deep sigh. ‘Why, 
there’s my nephew, Tom, who was brought up as 
a Christian, and now he’s an acrostic.”—Hachange 


Citizen (to architect)—"What are you going to 
do with so much fat pine?” Architect—"I am go- 
ing to use it in the construction of a fire proof 
building.”"—Arkansaw Traveller, 


‘Hello, Jones! 1 hear that Charley has married 
Miss Smith. Who solemnized the marriage, Mr. 
Textual or Parson Creed?” ‘Neither, my dear 
boy. It was Miss Smith’s mother. She's living 
with them.” 


Ticket agent (at railroad station)—"I wish some 
wav could be invented to keep men away from the 
ladies’ window.” Bystander — “Easy enough. 
put the sign ‘For Ladies Only’ on the other win- 
dow.”’—New York Weekly. 

Bobby was curious about the “‘white stuff’ on 
the strawberry shortcake. His mother explained 
how it was made, and pretty soon he said feelingly, 
“Please give me another spoonful of the spanked 
cream.’’—Companion. 


Very stout old lady (watching the lions fed).— 
‘Pears to me, mister, that ain’t a very big piece o’ 
meat for sech an animal.” Attendant (with the 
most stupendous show of politeness)—‘'I s’pose it 
does seem like a little piece of meat to you, ma’am, 
but it’s enough for the lion.” 


“Pa,” asked sleepy Bobby, ‘“‘can I ask you one 
more question if it ain’t foolish?” ‘Ya’as,” al- 
most shouted the old man, who was trying to read. 
‘Well, if a toad had a tail, pa, would it interfere 
with his jumpin’ or would it help him like it does 
the kangaroo?” In less time than it takes to tell 
it Bobby was between the sheets. —EZpoch. 


Sensible Wife—‘‘My dear, you remember, of 
course, that before our marriage I told you that I 
rather enjoyed cigar smoke. Well, I am sure I do 
not love you any less now, yet the fact remains 
that I find your smoking intensely disagreeable. 
Why is it?” Sensible Husband—*When I only 
had myself to support I smoked two for a quarter, 
now I smoke two for five.”— Philadelphia Record. 


‘*What are you doing here?” asked a visitor of 
the young woman who sat on the front seat of the 
museum platform with her hands folded under her 
apron. ‘Do you write with your toes, take snakes 
in your hands, or swallow burning papers?” ‘No, 
ma’am; I’m the young lady that always wore my 
diamond engagement ring with the stone turned 
in whenever I went out in company.” 








THE GRAIN OF SALT. 


A lady finding a beggar-boy at her door gave 
him a meal of coffee, meat, and bread and butter, 
which he sat down in the area to eat. A momert 
afterward, however, he rapped beseechingly at the 
door again, and on its being opened remarked with 
his hand upon his heart, “If I had but a little salt 
I should be perfectly happy.” 

Of course he got the salt. 

Human nature is always lacking something. 
Oftentimes it were better off without its wishes, 
yet itis universally conceded that no permanent 
enjoyment can be had without the savor of health, 
which keeps goed cheer fresh and preserves and 
sweetens life for the future. 

The great, ruddy farmer pines because he has 
not won fame or position. The famous man longs 
for the lusty health of the sturdy farmer. 

The grain of salt is wanting. 

How to secure and retain the savor of health in 
the midst of this rushing, nervous, over-worked 
generation is a problem worthy of our closest at- 
tention. It cannot be done with stimulants, which 
but spur on the over-worked nerves to fresh efforts’ 
only to leave them morejaded and shattered. Nor 
with narcotics, which temporarily soothe, but to 
create an unnatural appetite, the terrors of which 
a De Quincy has so graphically portrayed. 

It may be asked, what is the cause of this ex- 
treme nervousness, lack of appetite, lung trouble, 
deficient heart action, fai:ing eyesight, apoplectical 
tendency, etc. We reply, poisoned blood, caused 
by diseased kidneys, and the troubles indicated 
are, after all, but symptoms of advanced Kidney 
Disease, which is but another name for Bright’s 
Disease. Unless remedied there will be a complete 
breaking down of the great blood-purifying organs, 
the kidneys, and they will be excreted, piece meal, 
through the urine. 

Now. in the spring of the year, owing to the ex- 
tra work which has been put upon the Kidneys and 
Liver, through a meat diet during the winter 
months, these symptoms are more pronounced, 
and the danger to the patient correspondingly in- 
creased. It is therefore imperative that the poi- 
soned blood be eradicated, and that the Kidneys 
be put in complete health, which can be speedily 
and effectually accomplished by the use of Warner’s 
Safe Cure, a tried and proved specific in hundreds 
of thousands of cases. 

Pursuing the path we have marked out you will 
possess the salt of content, without which life’s 
banquet is ‘‘flat, stale and unprofitable.”’ 





THE THINKING CAP, 


Address all communications to ruzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HomEs, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles No. 135. 

No. 621. A-broad. V-alley. 
R-amble. I-deal. L-eaves. 

Haverhill. 

No, 622. 
No. 623. 

No, 624. 


E aster. 
L-adder. 


H-arbor. 
H-earth. 


Saint Valentine’s day. 
SONG. SON. ON. N. 


AMERICA No, 625. The hand 
Y that rocks the cra_ 
dle is the hand 
that rocks the 
world. 


New Puasszles. No. 136. 
NO. 626. DECAPITATIONS, 


Behead not one and leaye one. 

Behead a ditch and leave a grain. 

Behead a young girl and leave help. 

Behead a measure and leave a conjunction. 
Behead a harness and leave part of your head. 


AN. 


F 
NO. 627, CONNECTED SQUARE. 


**k * 


*e * 
* * * 
* * * 
ese * 


Right Hand Square.—1, trust. 2, Hebrew meas- 
ure. 3, vegetables. 4, long ago. 

Left Hand Square —1, a boy’s name. 2,a min- 
eral. 3,the inside. 4, part of the body, 

Central Square.—1,co versation. 2, name ofa 
river. 3, good will. 4, did know. 

Lower Right Hand.—1, not strong. 
3‘ surface, 4, to bite. 

Lower Left Hand.—1, a fowl. 
to approach, 4, a joint. 


HH RR HHH * 


* 


2, to merit: 


2,not under. 3, 


VALENTINE. 
NO. 628- TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Transpose a spice and make the highest point; 
again, and make arrived. 

Transpose to run swiftly and make a measure of 
ground; again, and make attention. 

Transpose motive and make preserve. 

NO. 629. DROP LETTER, 


My whole is a school book, curtail me andI am 


first in order; again, and I am precise; behead me 
and I am the edge; behead and curtail and leave 
myself. Fan. 








INTERESTING ITEMS. 


When a cat gives an entertainment from the top 
of . wall, it isn’t the cat we objece to, it’s the 
waul. 


Scrofula can be entirely eradicated from the sys- 
tem by the persistant use of MAGEE’s EMULSION. 


Every person can be kept reasonably busy by 
attending to his own business, but there are many 
who insist upon being overworked. 


The Blush potato, advertisedin another column, 
has fully met the expectations of all purchasers 
and holds the front rank as yet. 

Lady of the house (archly) :—‘‘My husband’s not 
at home, Mr. Goodenough. He’s gone to cail on 
some pretty woman of his acquaintance.” Caller: 
“Ah, l’ve given that up long ago!” 

Pure blood is absolutely necessary in order to 
enjoy perfect health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies 
the blood and strengthens the system. 


The English language sounds funny to a for. 
eigner. “I will come by-and-bye and buy a bi- 
cycile,”’ said a traveller, and the shopkeeper had an 
attack of brain fever trying to make out what he 


meant. 
Jan. 1, 1886. 
Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Dear Sir,—This to certify that 
I have used Tuttle’s Elixir, and cured a spavin on 
a mare that had been lame more than a year, and 
for a colic I think itis the best I ever saw. 
J.H. SHAW, No. Weymouth & Boso.. Express. 


‘See here, you bogtrotter,” said a dandy toa 
laborer, ‘‘come, tell me the biggest lie you ever 
told in your life, and I will treat you to a whisky 

unch.”—‘*An’ be my sowl,”’ retorted Pat, “yer 

onor is a perfect gintleman.”’ 


Warner’s Safe Cure removes defective vision or 
sight. Why? Because it gets rid of the poisonous 
kianey acid circulating in the blood. Impaired 
vision is caused by advanced kidney disease, an- 
other nawe for Bright’s disease, which “has no 
ny ne of itsown.’’ Warner’s Safe Cure removes 
the cause, when normal vision returns. 


She ss in one hand, dog in the other) :— 
“Yes, Edward, we’ve got everything I believe; 
but where’s the baby?” He:—Why, I gave it 
sh She :—"*I know; but I gave it back to you.”’ 
le :—“Well, by Jove! if I haven’t gone and left it 
in the train.” 


Catarrh is a disease 80 prevalent and of such 
a distressing and frequently dangerous nature, it 
is not to be wondered that professed cures are con- 
stantly submitted to public notice. The good old 
Remedy Ponp's EXTRACT, tested by forty years 
of the people’s approval, stands however, pre- 
eminent ae a Specific for this complaint. PoNpD’s 
EXTRACT CATARRH REMEDY (75 cents) is aoe. 
ally prepared for acute and sensitive cases. Their 
NASAL SYRINGE (25 cents) tormsa very efficient 
mode of application. Procure them from your 
Druggist. 


She-—"‘Are you going to attend the merchants’ 
banquet, love?”’ e: ‘Yes, by proxy.” She (re- 
re ogee 2 i Arthur! you know you 

sed me you wouildn’t use any swear words 
1889.""— Burlington Free Press. 


RHEUMATISM.—Mr. F. W. Kimball, 357 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., is sending his 
celebrated German Anti-Rheumatic Ring, on thirty 
days’ trial to all who suffer from Rheumatism, or 
any of its kindred affections, such as Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Lumbago, etc. Ali readers of this 
paper who suffer from any of these complaints, 
should send their address to him at once for one of 
his little pamphlets, which tell in plain terms just 
what Rheumatism really is, the cause of the pain, 
etc., with full particulars how to obtain a Ring on 
thirty days’ trial. 


‘*What do you need?” asked the employer of his 
striking journeyman bakers. ‘‘We knead bread,”’ 
they howled, and the great man acquiesced in 
their demands, 


Neuralg a and Rheumatism Vanish, 


Mrs. Hattie A. Coffin, Walnut street, Lynn, 
cured of General Prostration, Dyspepsia, with 
Neuralgia and Rheumatism by Lougee’s Vitaliz- 
ing Compound. At Druggists. 

Wife (at hotel) —‘‘ What have you been doing in 
that room John?”’ Husband (confusedly: “Oh— 
er—twoorthree gentlemen called to see me on 
business, and they were shown in there. That’s 
the anti-room, my dear.'’—Boston Gazette. 

Good Roof Making. 


To make roofs for houses, barns, public build- 
ings, &c., the cheapest and best way is to board 
the roof, and then, after sweeping clear of all nails, 
&c., cover with rubber roofing felt, which is the 
best thing out for the purpose. If done properly 
with material made by the Ind. Paint and roofing 
Co. of New York City. Thereis no rain that falls 
on this planet that can drift through, andit makes a 
handsome finish to a building, too, and all that is 
required to make it fireproof is to cover it with the 
slate roofing paint made by the same company. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castorta. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne new Children, she gave them Castoria, 


Magnificent FLOWER SEEDS 


Collection of 
eed varoies, FREE! 


An Unparalleled Offer by 

an Old-Established and 

Rellable Publishing 

Mouse! ‘Tur Lavixs’ Wor.p 

is a mammoth 16-page, 64 col- 

umn illustrated paper for ladies 

and the family circle. It is de 

voted to stories, poems, ladies’ 

fancy work, artistic needlework, 

home decoration, housekeeping, 

fashions, hygiene, juvenileread- 

ing, etiquette, etc. We want 

100,000! adies togivethis elegant 

Paper 4 trial, because we know that 

a very large proportion of them will 

like it so well that they will become permanent sub- 

ecribers. With this object in view we now make the 

following colossal offer: Upon receipt of only 12 Centa m 
silver or stamps, we will send The Ladies’ World for Three 
Montha, and to each subscriber we will also send, Free ani 
vost-paid, a large and magnificent Collection of Choice 
‘lower Seeds, two hundred varieties, including Pansies 

Verbenas,Chrysanthem ums, Asters, Phiox Drummondii, Balsam 
Cypress Vine, Digitalis, etc., etc. Remember, twelve cents pays 
for the paper three months and this entire magnificent collection 
of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class Seed House anid 
warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss this 
wonderful opportunity. We guarantee every subseriber many 
times the value of money sent, and will refund your money and 
make you a present of both seeds and paper if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. Ours is an old-established and reliable publish- 
ing house, endorsed by leading newspapers throughout the 
U. 8.2 Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemes «{ 
unscrupulous persons. Write to-day—don’t putit off! Six eub- 
scriptions and six seed collections sent for 60 cents. Address 


Ss. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
STUDY Through and practical 
HOM t instruction given by Mail in Book. 








keeping, Business Forms, Arithmetic 

Pennmanship, Short-hand, etc. Low 
rates. Distance no objection. Circulars free. Buf.- 
falo, N. Y. C.8. BRYANT, Secy. 457 Main St. 


PATENT THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washing- 





ton, D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent 
obtained. Write for inventor’s guide. 


Beal Estate, 





In Franklin County, Mass. If you want a farm 
in this section send two cent stamp and state price 
to John F. Spring, Real estate agent, Greenfield, 
Mass., and he will send you description of some. 


LARCE PASTURE 


FOR SALE, situated in the east part of Peter. 
borough, N.H., on the Greenfield old road, 350 
acres more or less; well watered, divided by stone 
walls, wi keep a large stock. If not sold will be 
let. Price $1000. A part of the purchase mone) 
can remain on mortgage. Apply to CHARLE~ 
ROBINSON, Room 26, 209 as.ington St., 
Boston. 








12 ACRE FARM 


For sale. A small Valuable Farm of twelve 
acres, situated in Taunton, about twelve min- 
utes drive from Depot, five minutes walk from 
church, school, post-office and stores. The above 
place is **s ERY PLEASANTLY LO- 
CATE’ in one of the pleasantest cities ot 
New England, and is well stocked with fruit and 
ornamental trees. The buildings consist of a large 
two-story house, ten rooms beside pantry and clos- 
ets, is heated by furnace or stoves, also stable and 
two henneries. The above buildings are all in 
good repair and the land is all under cultivation. 
The house is a ety! structure situat.d oo a 
fine slope “high and dry” from the street, sur- 
rounded by beautiful trees, and must be seen to be 
appreciated. {his is a rare chance for anyone 
wanting a pleasant home, and seldom are such 
places for sale. Recent death in family the cause 
of selling. Th. place must be sold. For further 
information call on, or address, H. B. LOTHROP, 
148 Weir street, Taunton, Mass. Price, $3500, 


LANDS. 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant and 
rofitable homes. Low priced far and grazing 
ands, timber and mineral lands, manufacturing 
sites, business locations, etc. 
For full information, given free of charge, write 
to M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 








Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 





POND'S EXTRACT 


PAIN DESTROYER, 


Hemorrhages, 


Sores, Ulcers, Wounds, 


Catarrh. 


ease, Cold in the Head, etc. 
known remedy for ail diseases affecting the 
mucous membrane of the Eyes, Nose, 
Mouth, Throat, Stomach, etc. 


Rheumatism, 


Diphtheria, Sore Throat. 
Piles, 


For Chilblains and Frost 


Female Complaints. 
Pond’s Extract the “genuine ‘has 


~9]d everywhere, 


C2 


Sg als from all classes. Price 5Uc. 
Sold by all Druggists or sent by mai 
on receipt of price, Put up only b; 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.. 76 oth Ave., N.Y 


VEGETABLE 


Bleeding from the 
Lungs, Stomach, 
Nose, or from any cause, is speedily con- 
trolled and stopped. 4 


Sprains and Bruises, 
t 


cooling, cleansing and Healing. 

POND’S EXTRACT is 
most efficacious for this dis- 
It is the best 


. 
Neuralgia, 
No other preparation has cured more 
cases of these distressing complaints 
than Pond’s Extract, 


Use the Extract promptly. Delay is 
dangerous. 


Bleeding or Itching. Ponds 
Extract is the greatest known 


remedy, rapidly curing when other med- 
icines have failed. he leading physi- 
cians of Europe and America have re- 
commended Pond’s Extract for 
Piles, 


It is the best remedy that 
can be applied. 


Bites, 


In the ma- 

jority of 

Jemale diseases the Extract can be 

used, as is well known, with the greatest 

a. Full directions accompany each 
ottle. 


CAUTION. 


the words ** Pond’s Extract» blown 
in the glass, and our picture trade-mark 
on surrounding buff wrapper. None 
other is genuine. Always insist on hay- 
ing Pond’s Extract. Take no other 

reparation. Jt is never sold in bwWk or 


measure. 
Prices, 50c., $1, $1.75, 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT 00, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


POND’S 
EXTRACT 
>OINTMENT., 


This Ointment is specially 
recommended for Piles. 

If used in connection with 
Pond’s Extract it will be 
found invaluable. 

Also for Burns, Scalds, 
Eruptions, &c.,&c. Testimoni- 


the 
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HENDERSON’S NEW 
Bush Lima BEAN. 


Can and Should be Grown in every 
Garden on the Continent. 


Ofallthe Novelties in Garden Products 
ever sent out, thereis nothing so entirely distinct § 
and valuable as this New Vegetable. 
old Lima Bean can only be grown on poles, 
while the NEW BUSH LIMA grows and is 
cultivated exactly like the common bush or snap 
bean (growing only 18 inches high), and from 
the time of its bearing in July, produces in 
abundance delicious Lima Beans throughout the 
entire season until frost. 
additional value, 
earlier than any other Lima Bean, being fit 
for the table in from forty to fifty days from 
time of planting. 

Price (by mail) 25 cents per packet, 
& packets for $1.00, ‘ 
$2.00 
ordinary - sized family for the season). 
Directions for growing on each 
Remittances can be sent either 
Office Order, Postal Note or Stamps. 

100.00 in G 
bearing 
conditions see Manual offered below. 

Every purchaser of Henderson’s Bush 
Lima Bean will be sent, without charge, our 
ManvuaL OF EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN, & 
book of 140 pages, size, 9 x 11, containing 3 col- 
ored plates (the price of which is 25 cents), on 
istinct understanding, however, that 
those ordering will say in what paper they saw 
this advertisement. 


PETER RENDERSON uC 


@ 35 & 87 Cortlandt Street, New York, 


SITs 


MILK AERATOR 


DEPRIVES Milk of its Animal Heat and 
Gaseous 
warm from the cow, without the use of 
ice or water. 


ELL. HILL, wanctaceurer West Uoton, Mass. 
READE 


Keen, N. H. It will astonish and pleu-e. FREE 


The 


It has, besides, an 
in that it is two weeks 


12 packets for 
(12 packets sufficient for an 
acket. 
y Post 


ash Prizes for single plants 
greatest number of pods. For 





Odor IMMEDIATELY, while 


Send 2c. stamp for details, 


ifyouloveRAKE LOWERS 
choicest only, address EK LLLI ~ BROS. 





“THE KEMP MANURE SPREADER 


Will repay its cost in a singleseason by Saving Labor, Increasing the Crop and Hurrying alorg 


he Spring Work. 


ing. 


New improvements for 1889. 


No farmer can afford to waste manure by the old methods of hand spread 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING C~. 


WORCESTER, 


MASS. 


NINE GOLD MEDALS 


IN ONE SEASON, 


AWARDED BUTTER 
MADE BY THE 


COOLEY CREAMER PROCESS 


as foliows in 1888, viz: 


KANSAS STATE FAIR, 


MINNESOTA STATE FAIR, 


IOWA STATE FAIR, 


VIRCINIA DISTRICT FAIR, 


MAINE STATE FAIR, 
BLY STATE FAIR, 
YE y 


VA. A. & M. EXPOSITION, 


JERSEY STATE FAIR, 
DELAWARE STATE FAIR, 


F. O. MILLER. 

C. LE VESCONTE. 

A. M. BINGHAM. 

M. ERSKINE MILLER. 
B. F. & F. W. BRIGGS. 
H. E. CUMMINGS. 
HOLLY GROVE FARM. 


C. FREAR & SON, 
JOS. B. ANDERSON, JR. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, CYURNS, BUTTER WORKERS, AND EVERYTHING USED IN CREAMERIES OA DAIS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CoO., 


Beliows 


Falls, ¥t. 





PERCHERON HORSES! 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 
ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, Grosse Isle, Wayne County, Michigan, 
About 200 wen ag animals on hand, Prices reasonable; termseasy. Horses 


guaranteed 


reeders. Large catalogue with history of the breed free by mail 


Address SAVAGE & FARNUM, Detroit, Mich. 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 


Beautifully formed 
high-stepping Stal- 


lions and M 


Erie da 

under the ron 

of the French aon 
ay =, —_, 
ogue an ° 
the breed Arnon 


Saraged Farnum, 7 


Detroit, Mich, 





ASHES 


SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR BEFORE BUYING. 


MENTION FARMER AND HOMES. 


wnM. P. 


PERKINS, 


from Canada for the LAWN and 
GARDEN. 


Danvers, Mase. 





Bless Your Souls! 


My brother farmers, 
why pay 10 or 20 cts. 
for a seed catalogue. 


when you can receive one containing Just as many and ver 
probably more varieties and all new vegetablesthat are really 


valuable, for just 


THING? It may have less paint about 


the covers, but, great Scott ! we are not after paint, but seed, 
fresh and true to name, such as will make with a master’s 
handits own picture all over our farms and gardens; seed 


fx am not afraidto WA RRA 


NT on the cover of my cata- 


aid Y logue. Come, my fellow farmers, and join the thousands, 

if who for thirty years have been users of my seed; why. we 

were a goodly company and having pleasant times together 

= bcfore the great majority of the present race of seedsmen (bless 


he boxes ) had left their nurse’s arms! 


MES J. H. GREGORY, Marbiehead, Mass. 


J 


Send for a catalogue 
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A. 8HUMAN & CO. 


A Great Modern Wholesale and BFetail 
Clothing House of New England. 


THEIR MAGNIFICENT AND COMMODIOUS PREM- 
ISES AT 440 WASHINGTON STREET, TO THE 
CORNER OF SUMMER.—A SUBSTANTIAL BUSI- 
NESS CAREER, THE RESULT OF PROBITY AND 
CLOSE ATTENTION TO BUSINESS.—THE LARGEST 
AND MOST VARIED SPRING STOCK EVER CAR- 
RIED BY THE HOUSE —A CHAPTER OF GREAT 
INTEREST TO OUR READERS, TO WHOM A COR- 
DIAL INVITATION IS GIVEN TO INSPECT THE 
ATTRACTIONS. 


The clothing trade of Boston has constituted 
an actual record of the history and progress of 
the city. A glance at the plates of the styles in 
vogue when the American colonies were held in 
subjection to the gay gallants of the courts of 
Charles I. and II., and the engravings which 
show how the pilgrims habited themselves, 
evinces that the northern settlers had ideas as 
independent in matters of dress as they had in 
later years in matters of taxation. 

And to the credit of the people whose valor 
and self-sacrifice made independence possi- 
sible, it must be said that though they seemed 
to ape the styles—as they did the manners— 
of a corrupt court, they had a taste superior, 
frills and furbelows being then used as little as 
the cut of the garments would permit, and, as 
compared with the English, plain almost to 
severity. As time progressed and the conntry 
developed, Boston still 


MAINTAINED ITS SUPREMACY 


for elegance and taste in the design of men’s 
clothing, a comparison of the fashion plates for 
who are old enough to remember the ex- 
hibition in London in 1851, will perhaps re- 
member the favorable comments made by some 
ot the English journals on the taste shown by 
the New England visitors in their dress. In 
maiotaining this standard, Boston has al- 
ways taken a first position on account of 
its nearness to the seats of production of the 
best, descriptions of American made cloth, 
combined with the artistic taste in designing and 
the care always exhibited in the make-up of 
the goods. Since the war this advance has been 
more marked than ever, and it is not too much 
to say that the Bostonians are better, more sub- 
stantially and 
MORE TASTEFULLY DRESSED 


than any. To keep up with the demand there 
are now in the city some fifteen wholesale 
houses and about the same number combining 
the wholesale and retail branches of the cloth- 
ing trade, all more or less engaged in the man- 
ufacturing branches, and when it is stated that 
the capital invested in this line in this city ex- 
ceeds $6,000,000, and that the amount of busi- 
ness done annually is more than $25,000,000, its 
importance may be inferred, saying nothing of 
the large amount turned over in the purely re- 
tail stores. The standing of the large clothing 
houses has always compared favorably with 
that of any other trade, or their own trade in 
any other city, and though special attention has 
been given to meeting the requirements of the 
New England demand, this has not prevented 
very material assistance being given to the trade 
in other places, more especially in the west and 
south, where frequently the consignments from 
the Boston houses have saved disastrous runs on 
the regular resources. 
THERE IS NO CITY IN AMERICA, 


according to population, that produces and dis- 
poses of so much and such excellent qualities of 
clothing as Boston, New York and Chicago only 
ranking ahead in the bulk. 

‘Lhe premises of A. Shuman & Co., are 
situated at 440 Washington street, extending to 
the corner of Summer, the whole giving a floor 
surface of at least 60,000 square feet, including 
two buildings, to which additions have been 
made from time to time, and in such a manner 
that for utility and convenience nothing is left 
to be desired. The one on Wasbington street 
consists of a basement and six floors, and that 
on Summer street of a basement and five floors. 
Of these premises it is worthy of note that in 
the Washington street portion three floors 
were added in 1877 and the fifth floor on the 
Summer street building ia 1880. The fronts on 
either side present a most handsome appear- 
ance, being finely wrought in Portland stone, 

AN ARCHITECTURAL ORNAMENT 

te that portion of the city. The location is in the 
the heart of that section which, from its sur- 
roundings not only compels a large locat traffic 
but attracts the great mejority of visitors from a 
distance, so that thereis probably no corner in 
Boston where more combined activity and lei- 
surely studying of facts and effects are afforded 
than may be observed in front of this firm’s prem- 
ises And here allusion may be made to the clock 
in front of the main entrance, A. Shuman & Co., 
having been the first, we are informed, of any 
business house in Boston to thus locate one. 
They also were the first to introduce the twenty- 
four hour time. Over the top of the clock is a 
time ball which drops at noon precisely, the 
electric current being furnished direct from the 
observatory at Harvard college. The location 
is indeed a center of attraction and a mart for 
the clothing business, and consequently a 
favorite resort for those who wish for anything 
in this line, the display in the windows being at 
all times of the most attractive character, ex- 
hibiting not only artistic taste but a thorough 
appreciation of the desires of what may be 
called out-door visitors. On entering the prem- 
ises, one of the most striking features is the 
perfect manner in which they are lighted. 


THERE ARE NO DARK CORNERS 


in the whole range of buildings. The large ex- 
panse of window surface affords great advan- 
tage during the day, and at night the entire 
remises are brilliantly illuminated by arc and 
incandescent lights, this being one ot the many 
improvements which render this one of the 
model clothing houses ot this country; the ac- 
commodations including elegantly appointed 
elevators for the use of customers. The depart- 
ments move together with the harmony of a 
machine, the whole being directed by and show- 
ing the controlling influence of a master mind. 
That the comfort and convenience of the em- 
ployes have not been overlooked by the firm is 
well exemplified in the basement, in which are 
found cupboards,,.or lockers, tor each of the 


HUNDREDS OF EMPLOYES, 


the departments and lavatories for males and 
females being entirely distinct. When the large 
amount of room which would otherwise be re- 
quired in various parts of the building is con- 
sidered, no better plan for securing the objects 
above referred to could be devised, while the 
other desirable advantages are obvious. In 
the rear, ia the basement, is a salesroom, added 
in 1888, for garments for small boys, thus re- 
lieving the young lad’s department, which is on 
the first floor, and giving better opportunities 
and more room for showing the complete stock 
of coats and school suits, and clothing suitable 
tor boys of from 7 to 16 years of age. This 
new addition for fitting out and adding to the 
comfort of the little fellows is unquestionably 
highly appreciated by the mothers. The second 
floor is devoted to the retail department for 
gents’ wear. Atthe head of the staircase is a 


FINE OIL PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT, 


life size, painted by the talented and rising 
young artist, Mr C. Exergian, the Armenian 
painter, and is considered the most perfect por- 
trait of the people’s general in the city. The 
appearance of the second floor impresses one 
with the extreme neatness and orderly arrange- 
ment of everything, these circumstances, doubt- 
less, having had considerable effect in causing 
tLe insurance inspectors to class this as in every 
respect a first-class fire risk, while in every 
other respect this is unquestionably, it has 
been stated, the finest salesroom in the clothing 
business in America. The retail department is 
under the management ot Mr. George T. Chip- 
man, who has been with the firm some fifteen 
years, all his business experience having been 
obtained in the clothing business, and he is very 
popular with the trade. The remainder of the 
premises is devoted to the wholesale and man- 
ufacturing departments, the latter being replete 
with all the modern mechanical appliances. 
The wholesale sample room, on the third floor, 
in the completeness of its arrangements, leaves 
nothing to be desired. and is visited by people 


FROM ALL PARTS 


of the country, the object of the firm being 
thus directly gained by securing a personal in- 
— of the goods in stock. In the cutting 

epartment the firm employs 31 experienced 
men, whose efficiency has been tested in the gen- 
eral approval of their work. This manufactur- 
ing department, which gives but a small idea of 
the scupe of the business—there being thousands 
of employees outside—may be said to be a ver- 
itable hive of industry, the ceaseless hum of 
the machines and the uniform silence and in- 





tentness of the operators at once indicating that 
they, as well as their employers, “mean busi- 
ness.” In this establishment the greatest care 
is exercised in the selection of the to be 
manufactured, but the sponging and steaming, 
are done at a separate establishment in the sub- 
urbs, the processes, for effectiveness, requiring 
more space than could be afforded here. When 
the goods are made up they are subjected to the 
closest scrutiny, particular attention being 
given to the sewing on pockets, button 


holes and buttons, these points having been 


found to be of great importance in the contin- 
ued men J of this firm’s goods. 

The business of this house was established in 
1859 at Roxbury, Mass , and in 1865 it was re- 
moved to No. 58 Summer street, Boston, the 
— site, which has been greatly enlarged, 

ing occupied first in 1872. The firm was first 
known under the name of A. Shuman, then, in 
1865, as Phillips, Shuman & Co., and in 1876 
the present title was adopted. At first the oper- 
ations of the house were confined to the retail 
business, which was succeeded by the wholesale 
boys’ and youths’ department, and next the 
general wholesale and retail branches. The 
addition in 1872 of a retail establishment is a 
feature worthy of particular note, all the 
progressive houses now adding, both in the 
east and west, retail stores to their whole- 
sale. By pursuing this course the firm has 
been able to come into contact with the con- 
sumer. The sum total of business transacted 
during the first year did not amount to more 
than $30,000, while now it extends 


INTO THE MILLIONS. 


The credit of the house has never been ques- 
ticned, though it commenced business so soon 
after the great financial crash of 1857, and 
to-day the financial standing ot this house was 
never on a more firm basis, each year having 
shown an increase in the business, and the gen- 
eral conditions having in every way improred. 
The executive, while possessing tremendous 
energy, have been fully aiive to the modern 
methods of doing business, being in every 
sense aggressive and progressive in the interest 
of their customers. Mr. Shuman from the 
first determined that he would, by all legitimate 
means, take advantage of every favorable cir- 
cumstance, and not surrender until he had ac- 
complished the purpose of building up the 
FINEST CLOTHING BUSINESS 
in New England, with what excellent results 
the substantial evidences seen in his store 
abundantly testify. The conservative character 
of the house is shown by the fact that many 
customers have continued their connection since 
1865, and that some of the employes, among 
whom may be mentioned Mr. W. E. Simmons, 
who is the cashier of the house, have remained 
with the firm since the establishment of the 
business in Boston. This house, through 
all the changes which have taken place, 
has been a distinctly Boston institution. Great 
changes have occurred in the methods of doing 
business since 1859. Then the customers in the 
wholesale department sought the house, but 
now the house seeks the customers, to reach 
whom this firm has engaged as 
FINE AND INTELLIGENT 


a body of men as ever represented a single 
house in this line in New England, and whose 
business methods have insured for them the en- 
tire confidence of the trade. The reputation of 
the house has become so fully established that 
orders are daily received from the 


REMOTEST PARTS 


of the country, including San Francisco, Denver, 
Omaha, and other points in the West, South- 
west and the Southern States. With reference 
to the Western trade of the house it may be 
interesting to remark that there are many 
in the clothing trade who remember when 
Minneapolis had a population of only 300, 
while now it has 200,000, and the remark- 
able growth of that city is an example of the 
wonderful changes in the West, which have 
occurred during Mr. Shuman’s lifetime. In 
1888 Minneapolis put more money in buildings 
costing $100,000 and upwards each, than did 
New York city; fourteen were erected or are in 
course of erection at a total cost of $5,900,000. 

Mr. A. Shuman was born in Prussia, where 
his father was engaged in 

AGRICULTURAL PURSUITS, 


and it iy interesting to note the large pro- 
portion of the most successful merchants 
whose early years have been passed in connec- 
Hap ena PORE? PRAGA WOO URRToUNtEy, 
settling in New York State, when young Shu- 
man was about 10 years of age, and it was in 
that State that he received the benefits of that 
public gchool education which is second only in 
excellence to that of his native land, and which 
fitted him, as it has so many thousands of 
others, to win success in the business world. 
When 13 years of age he entered the employ of 
a retail clothing house in Newburg, on the 
Hudson, and here he laid the toundation of 
that knowledge which has made him an au- 
thority and expert on all points relative to 
the wholesale and retail clothing trade of the 
United States. He received for his first year’s 
compensation, 
A SUIT OF CLOTHES, 


his board an¢ $2 per month; for the next three 
years his board and $10 per month. He 
devoted his spare time while in Newburg to in- 
tellectual improvement, attending the night 
schools, and if more of the young men who 
come to our cities would avail themselves of 
these advantages for mental culture there 
would not be so many lamenting lack of 
opportunities for advancement, no education 
being too thorough to insure success in this 
respect. In the Newburg store Mr. Shu- 
man showed great aptitude not only asa 
salesman, but in the office, and when he re- 
moved to Providence, in 1853, it was understood 
that after the regular work or the day was fin- 
ished he was to make up the bcoks, this early 
training in this departmeut unquestionably 
proving the foundation of his subsequent suc- 
cessful business methods. Having saved a sufii- 
cient sum, when 20 years of age, in 1859, he es- 
tablished the present business as before stated. 
There are very few cases in the series of articles 
we have recently published in reference to Bos- 
ton merchants, or, indeed, anywhere, in which 
young men have started 


AT SUCH AN AGE, 


and fewer still, of those who have built upa 
successful business from such a stage. ew 
names are better known throughout the terri- 
tory covered,for probity and an earnest desire to 
satisfy the full wants of the trade than that of 
Mr. Shuman. He has been called to fill positions 
of trust and is a director in the Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, and one of the trustees of the 
Boston City Hospital. By his experience and 
warm sympathy for those struggling in the 
world, he may be safely relied upon for 
advice and wise counsel, and one to whom no 
appeal for assistauce of this nature would be in 
vain. Indeed Mr. Shuman has proved himself 
to be a public spirited citizen, always prepared, 
by any means in his power, to promote 
the best interests of Boston and advance 
the welfare of his fellow citizens. No head of 
a firm could be more popular with his employes 
than, Mr. Shuman, he frequently putting himself 
to much inconvenience for their special benefit. 
He has arranged a system for purchasing 
houses for them, and no employer in Boston has 
bought as many houses for his help as Mr. 
Shuman. He has saved many from having 
their mortgages foreclosed, has loaned them 
money, charging them no interest, and has al- 
lowed them to pay pack in small installments. 
The appreciation of his many kindnesses has 
been manifested by his employes again and 
again in beautiful and appropriate testimonials. 
In financial ability he possesses those character- 
istics which have gained for him a reputation 
among his business contreres of being exceed- 
ingly “level headed.” He is credited with 


THE LARGEST ACQUAINTANCE 


of any original partner in the combined whole- 
sale and retail business in Boston. From what 
had been said of Mr. Shuman the representa- 
tive of the New ENGLAND FARMER formed 
the idea that he must be at least 60 years of age, 
and was somewhat surprised, therefore, to meeta 
gentleman possessed of all the vigor, mentally 
and physically, of many men of 45 or less. Mr. 
Shuman visited Europe in 1886 and 1888 when 
the Jeading manufactories of England, Ireland 
and Scotland and the continent were inspected. 
“While in styles of cloth Europe may be ahead 
of America,” said Mr. Shuman, “in cut and fit 
the United States 
LEADS THE WORLD. 

Cassimeres,” continued he, “show a superiority of 
manufacture which almost defies the best expert 
to distinguish them from foreign goods, and from 
the increased attention which has been bestowed 
upon American cloths during the last ten years, 
and is still being applied, the degree of excellence 
must continually improve, especially in the goods 
produced in New England, though Pennsylvania 
and even Virginia are making rapid progress in 
this direction. Indeed,’ emphatically asserted 





Mr. Shuman, ‘*manv foreign houses admit that in 
the finer grades of goods they find it more difficult 
each year to compete with our home manufac- 
turers, and to meet the demands of the American 
public, for whereas in former times a single pat- 
tern would last for years, now a new one has to be 
introduced almost every season, and a correspond- 
ing advance made in the quality of the goods. ” 
r.§. Shuman, his brother, began to assist him 
in the business when 15 years of age, and all bis’ 
knowledge of the clothing business bas been ob- 
tained under Mr. Shuman’s apt teaching, so that 
his present ability in looking after the manufac- 
turing and purchasing departments is not surpris- 
ing. He ranksin every sense of the term as a 
first-class business man, and in recognition of his 
value as such he was, in 1876, admitted to partner- 
nership, enjoying to the fullest extent the 


CONFIDENCE OF THE TRADE. 


In presenting a brief resume of the opera- 
tions of this firm’s store, the business may be 
referred to under three heads :—Men’s, youths’. 
and boys’ clothing; hats and caps; and gents’ 
furnishing goods. Among the goods whici are 
being presented for the present season, are those 
designed more particularly for 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 


In a few words the business of this firm may be 
said to be the manufacture of gentlemen’s, boys’ 
and children’s clothing, the object being to supply 
goods of the best quality for;the price, and to sur- 
pass in ail points of excellence the products of 
other manufacturers. This intention haa been 
carried out to the utmost possible extent, and to-day 
the firm of A. Shuman & Co. enjoys the reputation 
ot being unsurpassed, if equaled, in providing 
clothing of the best fit, make and material, 


CONTROLLISG THE MOST EXACTING TRADE 


in Boston and among the many thousands of visi- 
tors from the outlying towns and country districte. 
A line of goods to which special attention has been 
paid is that of men’s suits aud separate garments. 
Aside from the convenience, to be able to go into 
an establishment of this kind and obtain ex- 
actly what he oe in any kind of clothing, in 
which the fit wil be found to be as perfect as if 
designed by the best private tailor, it is of no small 
importance that the clothing thus obtained shall be 
of the latest style and pattern of guods, and that 
the material shall be in all cases what it is repre- 
sented to be. All these considerations should enter 
into 4 man’s decision. Inthis respect A. Shuman 
& Co. offer facilities which cannot be excelled in 
any house in the country, and in al their goods 
they guarantee the durability of the work and the 
make of the material for what itis representcd to 
be. Ifa suit, or coat, or a pair of pants is sold for 
foreign-made goods, full reliance may be placed 
upon that representation. In all the various lines, 
suitable for men’s business suits in frince Alberts, 


from button frocks and cutaways, sacks, etc., the 


stock will be found to comprise all the best grades 
of materials of domestic make, and when foreign 
goods are offered they are of the finest quality of 
worsteds, diagonals, cheviots, meltons, broad- 
cloths, etc, which Leeds, Huddersfield, or Bristol 
in Kngland can produce, or Scotland, France or 
Germany ever sent to this country. 


IN OVERCOATINGS 


the line carried is equally complete, the garments 
in this department being beyond comparison for 
quality of ma’erial, whie in fit they are not sur- 
passed by the best custom made goods. The 
workmanship, linings and trimmings in these 
a are particularly worthy of mention, these 
eing features inthe make-up of these garments 
which receive special attention. The next de- 
partment to which attention must be directed, 
and which wil) be found of much interest to par- 
ents is the youths’, children’s and boys’ depart- 
ment. When parents consider how much care, 
labor and expense were expended on their cloth- 
ing in years gone by, when the cloth was fre- 
quently homespun, and in almost every case the 
garments were made at home, with infinite care 
and general misgiving as tothe satisfactoriness 
of the result, and the almost invariable disap- 
pointment which ensued, it will appear almost 
incredible thut they can now clothe their boys in 
the most fashionable suits, of equally serviceable 
material, and made in a durable manner, for but 
very little more than it cost their parents for the 
bare materialin years gone by. Yet such is the 
fact, and the choice of material inciudes every 
kind of American made goods and those trom 
England, Ireland and Scotland, when such goods 
may be desired. For young boys the faverite 
style is the Norfolk plaited blouse, in dark striped 
material or Scotch plaids, which will be found very 


serviceable and suitable for either spring or sum- | 


mer wear. The varieties of goods in this line, 
however, comprise some scores of different mate- 
rials, so that the choice is practically unlimited, 
both in color and style. In knee pants the stock 
is equally complete and varied, the goods being 
all-wool and exceptionally durable. The firm 
continues to sell large quantities of their 


KNOCKABOUT BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


having a patent secured some 10 years ago, and 
which has had such an unequaled success, and 
which has made the name of these goods familiar 
throughout the United States. 

In connection with the boys’ and children’s suit 
department it may be stated that at the present 
tien-, =a hag heen th- enatam of th< house for 
many years, a jarge quantity of what may be 
styled remnants of regular lots of goods, or in 
other words, odd lots or broken sizes of suits and 
odd garments, are being offered at 

FABULOUSLY LOW PRICES. 


It should be remembered that these goods are 
equally as good as new, but having been left from 
large lots they will be disposed of for whatever 
they will bring to clear the space. Parents de 
siring to secure bargains in purchasing their chil- 
dren’s garments should bear this in mind. We 
desire to cail special attentic n to the fact that the 
firm have, in eenneetion wich the retail store, a 
thoreughly equipped 
CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


under the management of some of the most ex- 
pert tailors in the country, and as both the mate- 
rials used and the fit are guaranteed, customers 
have never failed to receive the utmost satisfac- 
tion. Among the fabrics shown here are some of 
the best products of the English, Scotch, French, 
Belgian and other famous centres of manufacture 
of fine woolens, including the choicest productions 
of the mills of Yorkshire and the West of England, 
specially adapted to the wants of business men and 
to fine wearcr dress tuits The steady increase 
in this branch of the business is sufficient evidence 
of the excellence of the goods supplied, and the 
superior workmanship by which they are made 
up, and those of our readers who need goods in 
this line should give this aepartment a careful 
inspec ion. 

Before closing our remarks with reterence to the 
departments above alluded to, it may be as well 
to say a few words in a pr: ctical sense tothe many 
thousands of heads of families among our farmer 
readers. One of the distinguishing and most 
commendable traits in a farmer’s character is 
economy, but just as it is false economy to buy an 
implement of inferior make, or allow it te rust out 
for want of a coat of paint, so it is bad policy to 
clothe the boys in garments made from poor ma- 
terial. Thisfact has long become apparent to the 
intelligent farmer, and every effort has been made 
on his part to follow the obvious wisdom of buy- 
ing the best, because, in the end, it is the cheap- 
est. It has not always been clear to him, however, 
where to obtain the best value for his money, 
there having been so many firms which have 
foisted on the agricultural community goods, 
which, from their material and make-up, could not 
possibly r-nder the service expected. In short, 
they were made tosell, and they sold—and so were 


THE FARMERS WHO BOUGHT THEM, 


In dealing with A. Shuman & Co., however, our 
readers may rest assured that they will receive 
the full value for their money, and that the goods 
purchased will be strictly as they are represented. 
Another consideration is that the latest styles will 
always be secured here, a consideration which has 
become of considerable importance to our farmer 
readers during the last few years. Formerly the 
farmer and his family seldom went anywhere be- 
yond where the old gray mare and the general 
utility wagon would convey them. The sons and 
daughters were content to go regularly to church 
and singing school, meeting nobody they cared to 
dress for,and so rural simplicity prevailed. Times 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvei of purity. 
oven and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com. 
petition with the multitude of low test, short Ayn meg 


alum or phosphate powders. Sold cans, 
RoyvaAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t.,N Y. 


HE WAS NEAR THE BRINK. 


The Graphie Account of a Most Won- 
derful Occurrence which Took Place 
in Kingston, N. ¥. 


(Spectal Correspondence Boston Paper.) 

An event has taken place in this city so re- 
markable in its nature, that I venture to des- 
cribe itin full. The principal in the affair is 
Mr. Jere Smith, son of Cornelius B. Smith, of 
the State Insurance Department at Albany, 
who is well known, stands very high, and isin 
every way reliable. I have had a long and most 
interesting interview with him, which I trans- 
cribe ani send you in his own words, trusting 
it may prove valuable to your readers: 


“During last year,” he said, “I could not 
understand what was the trouble with me. 

had always felt strong and hearty, but I gra- 
dually became aware that something was un- 
dermining me. I first began to feel drowsy 

; \ andthenina day ortwo t 
would be unnaturally wide 
awake. Strange pains 
would come in different 

- — of my body. M 

i ead did not ache much 
butit usually felt heavy. 
I was sometimes hungry 
and sometimes I hated 
food, while my sleep was 
very irregular. I could 
“a wer va 2 
: ut thoug 
‘Wiss might pass away after a 
time: but it did not. I don’t see how I could 
have been so blind, but I suppose I was like 
most people who are troubled in the same way, 
and thought it nothing dangerous. After 
awhile I noticed a peculiar color and odor 
about the fluids I was passing; that they were 
dark at times and very light at others. Finally 
I began to gain flesh, but I knew that it was 
unnatural and that I was bloating. This fright- 
ened me and I consulted physicians, who were 
very kind in their attentions, but did not help 
me in the least. My father then went with me 
to New York, and we consulted the eminent Dr. 
Keyes, who treated me for several weeks. At 
that time my condition was horrible. I[ was 
bloated from head to foot, it was almost impos- 
sible to breathe, and I could not sleep. In 
several places on my body the skin burst open, 
80 great was the pressure from within. he 
agony I endured was indescribable. Then the 
doctor told me my case was hopeless, that I had 
Bright’s disease in its worst form, and that [ had 
only a few days to live.” 

“Fortunately I had a friend who accompanied | 
meand would not see me die without astruggle. 
He did not urge, he insisted on my making one 
more effort, and I did so. I noticed an improve- 
ment at once; in four days the swelling greatly 
decreased and the pain wholly ceased. I con- 
tinued toimprove and am a well man to-day 
and owemy life to the marvellous effects of 
that wonderful p ration—Hunt’s Remedy. 
I believe this is the greatest medicine that 
was ever discovered by man, and I only wish 
the whole world might know what it has done 
for me.” 

“I knowthere are thousandsof peopletroubled 
as I was and in just as great danver, but they do 
not realize it. right’s disease is the most de- 
ceptive, the most hor- 
rible malady the world 
has ever known. It has 
no settled symptoms, but 
assumes every imaginable 
form. I had no idea that 
it was Bright’s disease that 
was undermining me until 
I began to bloat, and 





now that I am well and 
enjoying life, I feel like Z 
telling everybody about 
my miraculous escape. 
Is itany wonder this 
town is aroused 
over my resurrec- 
tion?” 

Such is the account of probably as narrow an 
escape from death as was ever known. The 
first symptoms which Mr, Smith felt were such 
as mnany others feel but do not consider worth 
noticing. It is plain, however, that the early 
indications of a dangerous disease cannot be | 
trifled with, but must be met eng oy and by 
such a remedy as been proven to be indeed 
a friend in time of need. 

WINTHROP. 





have now changec. For the singing school in the 
next village, the opera and symphony concert in 
the city mu:t now be substituted, and for tle 
homely country dance, the consummation of 
grace at which was achieved in “Sir Roger de 
Coverley,”’ is now required the 

GAY METROPOLITAN BALL 
with tho fine nreooe in the German.” 
get there veotittleted and palace dining 0 nh 
are required, to match ajl which suitable clothing 
for the gallant swains must necessarily be had, 
unless they would wish to be dubbed by their 
city rivals as ‘“‘hayseeds,’’ which it is certain no 
young farmer would care to tolerate in this pro- 
gressive age. To obviate all this it is only neces- 
sary to make purc! ases of clothing at Shuman’s, 
when no city swell will be able to make uncom- 
plimentary comparisons. 

On the cards which the firm distribute freelr, 
and which any person may obtain on application, 
will be found full instructions for self-measure- 
ment, by which means an order may be sent by 
mail with as much certainity of having it satis- 
factorily followed as if delivered in person, and if 
the goods forwarded according to such specifica- 
tisns are not fully up to the requirements of fit, 
they will be exchanged at any time. 

Among our subscribers.there are hundreds who 
are proprietors of country stores, and who are 
compelled to keep instock a certain quantity of 
the goods such as this firm supplies. If any inu- 
terested in this trade, therefore, are not at present 
dealing with this house, we would cordially advise 
them to open an account at once. For some 
years the firm have issued 


A MERCANTILE DIARY 


which has been highly appreciated by those in the 
trade, to whom it has been sent free on applica- 
tion, and this year some new features have been 
introduced, making it still more valuable. Besides 
containing a complete diary, the book gives in- 
formation on the phases of the moon, time of 
tides, rising and setting of the sun, statistical in- 
formation relating to population of cities and 
states, education, etc., the whole making it a work 
showing considerable skill and care on the part of 
the compiler and very valuable to all who may 
have a use forsuch work. Letters have been re- 
ceived by the firm, two of which from Henry B. 
Pierce, 
SECRETARY OF STATE, 


and Orlando B, Potter, ex-member of Congress, a 
grees financier, are displayed in the office as evi- 

ence of the high value set upon the work by the 
writers, their terms of recognition of the useful- 
ness of the diary being most unqualified. 


tock, 


REGISTERED Jersey Cattle, Cows, Heifers and 

Heifer Calves, Bulls and Bull Calves, for sale 

low, posigress on application. Also fancy poultry. 

Write and tell what you want. Eggs $2.00 per 13. 

e F. FULLER, Blackstone, Mass. 
ree. 


ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 
Registered Chester White Swine. 
All but two 2d prizes offered for large Whites at 
two State fairs and with equal success at county 
shows—$250.00 in premiums in 1888. A few sery- 
ice boars on hand; orders booked for spring pigs. 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


E.C. HAWKES & SON, Charlemont, Mass. 


Ohio IMPROVED Chesters 


WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 

EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins !s1 

PRIZES IN U. S, & FOREIGN Coun- 

Tries. 2 WEIGHED 2806 LBs. 

SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRICE OF 

iy THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO FOWLS 
aL. 6. SILVER CO. CLevecano, o. 88 


(This Company sold 973 head for breeding purposes In 
Send for facts and mention sie meeens — 





Circulars 











HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD IN 

New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected b 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence and 
good breeding, combined. Personal inspection in- 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover Depot, Mass. W. A. 
RUSSELL, Prop’r JAmMEs C. Poor, Manager 


118 PRIZES AND GOLD MEDALS. 


Awarded to the Elmwooa 
Stud of PERCHERON & FRENCH 
Coaca Horsgsat theHornells- 
| ville Exp’n, Buffalo Exp’n, 
| N. Y¥. State Fair, Onondaga 

County Fair, Bay State Fair— 

a record above the highest. 

Quality, action, individual 

breeding, unsurpassed. New 

importation of Prize Per- 
cheron and French Coach 

| Horses arrived Sept.1. One 
| of the largest Studs in the 
| U. 8, toshow you. Do not 
buy until you have seen 200 of the choicest Horses 
ever imported. Buy only the best, and secure per- 
manent success in breeding. Terms easy. Visitors 
welcome. Send stamp for large Illustrated Catalogue. 
JOHN W. AKIN, Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 
Station—Ensenore, Southern Central Div. of P. & 




















Some of the crops grown with the MAPES MAN- 
URES. Full descriptions of method of planting’, etc.. 
have been given in Agricultural Journals and the 
Mapes Pamphlet during the past two years. 


POTATOES, 


COMMON FIELD CULTURE, 


3850 bushels on 10 acres, 1500 pounds ver acre of the Mapes Potato Manure. 
3250 bushels on 10 acres adjoining the preceding half of the field, 1500 pounds of the Mapes 


Potato Manure and 15 to 20 loads ot farm manure per acre. 


than with the Mapes Potato Manure alone. 


Yield 60 bushels per acre less 


610 bushels on two acres, 1400 pounds of the Mapes Potato Manure per acre. 
1060 bushels on 34 acres, 1600 pounds of the Mapes Potato Manure per acre. 
1135 bushels on 3§ acres, 800 pounds of the Mapes Potato Manure per acre. 
1500 bushels on 3 3-16 acres, 800 pounds of the Mapes Potato Mannre per acre. 
495 bushels on one measured acre, 800 pounds of the Mapes Potato Manure per acre. 


The above crops were 


all grown by prominent 


farmers who have used the MAPES POTATO MA- 
NURE for many years (in some cases 12 years), and 
who have found their succeeding crops of Wheat and 


Grass, following the potatoes, VERY LARGELY IN- 
CREASED by the Potato Manure LEFT OVER from 


the potato crop. 


YIELDS ON PLOTS LESS THAN ONE ACRE. 


1888 On one-eighth of an acre, 1284 bushels equal to 1026 bushels per acre, 1600 pounds of the 


Mapes Potato Manure per acre. 


Some of the yields with the MAPES POTATO MA. 
NURE by the RURAL NEW-YORKER in the plot 
tests by Mr. E. 8. Carman were at the following rate: 


1048 bushels per acre, variety “State of Maine.” 


1140 “ +6 ‘6 “é 
1076 ss “6 +6 “sc 


*Corliss’s Matchless.” 
Rural New- Yorker No. 2. 


The Mapes Potato Manure in its action approahes 
certainty or aS near itas any Manure can be expected 


to do. 


E.S. CARMAN, Rural New-Yorker. 


mz Send to the Mapes Company for descriptive pamphlet and for full 
account of UNPRECEDENTED PRIZES offered for largest one-acre 


crops of potatoes, corn, oats, wheat, 


THE MAPES FORMULA & 


Season 1889. No charge. 


PERUVIAN GUANO CO. 


158 Front Street, New York. 


Pure Peruvian Guano for Sale. 


All Grades. In any Quantity. 


Agency for sale of the Mapes Manures, 71 Clnton St., Boston, Mass. 





t the head fo 
Level Land and 
Hillside. 


AMES ; H U 
parent Chilled Centennial Swivel Plow. 
A ifor FY No Dead 
-~ Furrows. | 
p Lightest 
Draft. 
Best Quality Work. 
MADE ONLY BY 
AMES PLOW CO., 
BOSTON and 
NEW YORK. 
Send for circulars and catalogue. 


ImPRoveD Corn Planter and Fertilizer. 
Perfect work whether > time saved. 
, ’ ~ ents anny 


stony, sward or mellow 
~~ ——,] land. 
Quicker results. 
Made only by 


Ets: Ames Plow Co., 
wren te BOSTON AND 

>» . -_ NEW YORK. 
laPs auu Cavalvug uve 


Send tor cire 


PF _=Z 


AMES PLOW OO., Boston and New York. 


Manufacturers of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MA‘ HINES. 


MATTHEWS’ Seed Drill. 


Hand Cultivator, Wheel Hoo, 
Single or Combined. 
The Standard of Americal! 


Admitted by leading seedsmen 

and market gardeners every- -~as= 

where to be the most perfectand —“*>— 

reliable drillin use. Beware of che ay imitations. Allgenuine 
drills bear our name on seed box. Made only by 


AMES PLOW CO., Boston and New York. 


Farm Garts 


Twoand Four Whee! 
AND 


HARNESS, 


-, Large Assortment in 


— Btooks. 





6 h 
ially for Milch Cows 


the market, and 


erally in New England. 


Send for circular. 


Gluten Meal. 


Is the best feed yet produced for stock and espec- 


Because One Quart_will produce 
better milk than Two Quarts of cornmeal. 
Always put up in 150 lb. sacks 


Because it is the cheapest concentrated feed on 


more milk and 


and sold by grain dealers gen- 


Butler Breed & Co., 10 Broad St,, Boston, 


General Eastern Agents. 





PrEED'S ONVERSH 


( 


SUE RE I. eh 
“WHOLESALE AG 
71 Clinton Street. Boston. ass.: 
J. B. VARICK & Co., Manchester, N. H.; 


A eat tide 


euntry.” 

monials, she 
“® BROWN MFG. CO., 40 DEY sT., NEW YORK. 

maga. UNIVERSAL WEEDER CO., North Weare, Hillsboro Co., N. H. 

ENTS IN NEW 

HIAMELEIN. 


H 
el hould in lire 
ter Me 


(ir 
equal kve 
ROB 
The \ 


ry tarn 0 
iI Mas Grange 
we owned farmer ii 
stal card for rculars and test 
s in Middle Stat ild addre 


All others 


C-GON State 
hould 
Send pe 


All partic 


} 
py 


ENGLAND: Cc. H. THOMPSON & CO., 
JOHNSON & CO.. Providence, RB. LL; 
D. L. FULLER & SON, Montpelier. Vt. 





KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 


BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore STREET. 
New Yorg, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space 


E. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 
178 Tremont Street, Boston, 
25.00 PER TON— Grain for Hen-Feed. Makes | 


fens lay. CHESLEY & BERRY, (Lewis Wharf) | 
12 and 14 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


‘ Cleveland ” 


LINSEED MAL, 


The Milk Producing and Fertiliz- | 
ing Properties of this Meal 
are Unsurpassed. 











ADDRESS INQUIRIES: 


George H. Waterman, Framingham, Mass. 
A. W. Rice, Sudbury, Mase. 

C. H. Wheeler, Concord, Mass. 

C. Brigbam & Co., Northboro, Mass. 
Farwell & Daniels, Millis, Mass. 

Ww. E. Winchester, Southboro, Mass, 


And for price in car lots, 


JOHN 


South Framingham, Mass. 


FOR SALE! 





Rural Blush Potatoes: 


FOR SEED. 


HE BEST POTATO IN ALL RE- 
spects known; large yielders; mealy and excel- 
lent to eat. First-class keepers, 


potato that etood the test this last season. Tops 


grow strong and vigorous, good to stand the rav- | 


of the potato beetle. Price F.O, B. on cars 
oF Erendon.Vt., cash to accompany all orders. Per 
barrel, $3.00; per bushel, $1.25; per peck, 50 cents. 





N. Y. Canal Co's R’v. 


M. H. LANDON, BURLINGTON, VT. 


| ESSEX HYBRID TOMATO, 


keep sound and | 
solid late in the season and do not rot, the only | 


ppectalie 
SEEDS 


—OF— 
MY OWN ORIGINATING. 


The Best 

Varieties of 

their kinds 
known. 


ESSEX HYBRID SQUASH, 
BAY STATE SQUASH, 
PEERLESS EARLY CABBAGE, 
CHAMPION BUSH BEAN. 


The above five varieties should be planted by 


every Gardener and Farmer as they excel all othe! 


| varieties of their kind now in cultivation. 


GET HEADQUARTERS SEED 


aud be sure of the genuine article ai reasonab! 


rates. My 1889. 


| SEED CATALOGUE and GARDEN MANUAL 


gives full description and particulars regarding 


| the above varieties, also prices and descriptions 0 


KING, 


All that is New and Valuable in Seeds, 
Plants, ete., 


together with tables, cultural direction and ge®- 


| eral information upon topics relating to Gardening 


and Farming. 


CATALOGUE FERE 


| to all old customers and to all who apply in perso” 


or by letter. Send address and secure a copy. 


AARON LOW, Seedsman, 


EssExX, MASS. 


One Pack 





~ CARDS FREE. 
EACE ) Home Cards, One Pack Hold, 
to the Light Cards, Une ack Escort Car ack F irhatie eka Codi O 


you send 2 cents for Sample Book of \ siting Cards, EBay 
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